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NoN-ATTENDANCE and truancy are serious 
handicaps to the normal development of the 
child in school and society at large. There 
is a growing realization that truancy and 
other violations of rules are the natural, 
expected indications that the child in his 
environment is not having his fundamental 
needs met nor treated. The emphasis is 
shifting toward some type of social diagno- 
sis that understands and seeks to improve 
those conditions that are the source of the 
trouble. 

Frequently truaney, or chronie non- 
attendance without permission from the 
school authorities, is the first step toward 
initiation into a career of crime. In studies 
of delinquencies it is common to find steal- 
ing and sexual miseonduet associated with 
truancy. This relation is easily understood 
when it is realized that truant boys and girls 
find great opportunity for associating with 
bad companions, who are themselves usually 
truants. Offenses against social regulation, 
set up in the form of attendance laws, cover 
a number of delinquencies varying widely 
in importance. Prior to the passing of 
attendance laws, truancy—as now inter- 
preted—was unknown. 

In making this study it is well to review 
the historical background of the develop- 
ment of truaney in Chicago with the adop- 
tion of the compulsory school law by the 
state legislature in 1883, which was entitled 


‘*An Act to secure to all children the bene- 
fits of an elementary education.’’ It pro- 
vided that all children between the ages of 
8 and 14 were required to attend schools for 
a period of 12 weeks each year unless ex- 
cused, and children could be excused by the 
board of education or the school directors 
for any good eause. 

No provision was made for the enforce- 
ment of this law beyond the statement that 
‘any taxpayer’’ could sue the board of 
education or the school directors ‘‘for any 
good cause.’’ It was, however, made a de- 
fense to any suit if it could be shown: (1) 
That the child’s mental or bodily condition 
prevented school attendance; or (2) that 
the child had acquired the branches of 
learning ordinarily taught in _ public 
schools; or (3) that no publie school had 
been taught within two miles for 12 weeks 
during the year. 

Within a few years the failure of the law 
to effect any real improvement in school 
attendance became apparent. Friends of 
compulsory education did not hesitate to 
declare the law wholly unsatisfactory. By 
1888 a committee of the Chicago board of 
education declared that it was ineffective 
and practically incapable of enforcement. 

Five years after the law had been passed, 
it was estimated that in the state of Illinois 
there were 133,329 children under the age 
of 15 years who were not in school and had 
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never been enrolled in school at all. Great 
interest for a stronger compulsory law con- 
tinued to increase with the hope of attain- 
ing a more satisfactory law from the legis- 
lature, and in 1889 the new law was passed. 
In several respects it was much better than 
the old law of 1883, although it still set a 
very low educational standard. The new 
law of 1889 required that the total period 
of compulsory attendance be increased from 
twelve to sixteen weeks, attendance to be 
consecutive during eight weeks. A further 
improvement was contained in a provision 
requiring the board of education to appoint 
one or more truant officers in every school 
district. Preparations were made to en- 
force the law with the appointment of a 
superintendent of compulsory education 
and twelve attendance agents. Special cir- 
culars, explaining the law to parents, school 
principals and employers, were drawn up 
and sent out by the board of education. 
Fifty-five thousand (55,000) circulars were 
printed in seven different languages for 
parents and guardians, and a circular letter 
was sent to the principals of 171 private 
and parochial schools asking for the list of 
children of compulsory education age who 
were attending. Out of the 2,591 employers 
to whom a circular was sent only 300 sent 
any reply, and of the letters to the princi- 
pals of parochial and private schools only 
32 replies were received—which showed a 
decided lack of interest on the part of the 
supposedly interested parties to assist in 
effecting this law. 

In spite of the efforts made by the board 
of education to carry out the provisions of 
the law, many difficulties were encountered 
in attempting to enforce it. Many people 
could not be made to believe that the legis- 
lature had the power to compel them to send 
their children to school. The condition of 
many of those children, who were brought 
to school under compulsion, showed how dis- 
astrous the old policy of non-enforcement 


had been. The superintendent reported 
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that 3,528 children were subjects for reform 
schools and the committee on compulsory 
education called to the attention of the 
board ‘‘the large number of incorrigible 
children and the necessity of providing 
them by some means with at least the rudi. 
ments of an English education.’’ 

The neglected condition of some of the 
non-attending and truant children in (hj. 
cago at that time is described in the firs 
report of the superintendent of compulsory 
education in 1890. Many parents, it was 
said, ‘‘regarded their children as so many 
money-making machines, and kept them in 
filth in order to create sympathy for them.” 
These children, it was said, could not be 
reached by the policy of moral persuasion 
that the board had decided upon, and a dele- 
gation of citizens called upon the superin- 
tendent of schools and asked that the law 
be invoked in behalf of them. 

The complaint was made that these 
neglected children had become so lawless 
and undisciplined, and their physical con- 
dition so distressing, that their presence 
ereated great disorder in the schools in 
which they were enrolled. The superin- 
tendent of compulsory education thought 
that children of this type were not fit to be 
sent to school with other children and that 
an ungraded school or room was needed, 
where they could be placed until they ac- 
quired habits of cleanliness and order ani 
until the danger of disturbing the discipline 
of the schools might be removed. 

The suggestion of an ungraded room was 
soon followed by a demand for a parental 
school. In 1892 the president of the board 
of education made the following recom- 
mendation in his annual report: ‘‘One of 
the greatest needs of the city, made almost 
imperative by the compulsory law, is 4 
family school in each of the several sections 
of the city with facilities for some simple 
work, as well as study, under the charge 0! 
well-prepared teachers, in which the little 
waifs of the community—now growing UP 
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‘n want and wickedness—may be tenderly 
cared for and trained to habits of industry, 
intelligence and honorable citizenship.’’ 
Nearly a decade, however, passed before 
the legislature acted affirmatively on the 
parental school law. 

The results of the first year’s work under 
the new compulsory education law showed 
that the eases of nearly 17,500 children had 
been investigated by the truant officers and 
that 7.380 of these children had been placed 
in the public day schools, 983 in evening 
schools and 1,436 in private or parochial 
schools—a total of 9,799 children placed in 
school. 

In 1890—the second year of the enforce- 
ment of the law—the truant officers were 
increased to 14 members (from 7) and 
further inereased in 1891 to 18. During 
the school year 1890-1891, the number of 
truants and un-enrolled children investi- 
vated had increased from 17,463 to 20,325, 
while the number returned to school had 
increased from 9,799 to 11,254. 

Increasing demand for the parental 
school continued, and immediately after the 
bill was passed by the legislature in 1899, 
the Chicago board of education took steps 
to provide such accommodations for the 
habitual truant, the dependent and rapidly 
developing delinquent found in the school 
system. The parental school law provided 
that any truant officer, any agent of the 
board of education or any reputable citizen 
of Chicago eould petition the Cireuit Court 
or the Juvenile Branch of the County Court 
to inquire into the ease of any child between 
seven and fourteen years of age who was 
found not to be attending school, or was 
reported to be guilty of habitual truancy 
or of persistent violation of the rules of the 
school. The court was authorized to com- 
mit any such child to the Parental School 
until he became 14 years of age. 

The Parental School was opened on Jan- 
ary 31, 1902, on a sparsely settled site, 
eight miles northwest of the center of the 
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city, in a subdivision known as Bowman- 
ville—with its present address of 3600 West 
Foster Avenue. The farm contained 78 
acres and was stocked with farm animals 
and fowl, so that the boys could work out 
of doors both on little plots of their own and 
in connection with the general work of the 
farm under the supervision of a trained 
farmer and teacher of agriculture. The 
regular school subjects taught in the first 
seven grades of the elementary schools—as 
well as manual training—were taught to the 
pupils committed to the school. 

The school was able to care for only thir- 
teen boys when it was opened in January, 
1902, but as years went on it was necessary 
to enlarge the quarters. Additions to the 
main school building were made in 1909, 
again in 1920, and a new administration 
building was constructed in 1926. To-day, 
in the courses of study, more hand work, 
shop work and farm work is required of the 
boys. Cottages are provided to house and 
care for the boys, with room for 35 in each 
house. The cottages are real homes, each 
under the care of a man and his wife. These 
home-makers are as carefully chosen as are 
the teachers, and the boys are carefully in- 
structed in whatever of the house work they 
are capable of learning. Every part of the 
establishment is kept scrupulously clean 
and every boy is made to feel his share of 
the responsibility of keeping it so. 

Military drill is given by boy officers 
under the direction of the family officers. 
All sports are under careful supervision, 
but thoroughly enjoyed by the boys. Every 
cottage has its own ground for games and 
the spirit of competition is enjoyed between 
groups. 

In place of bad coffee, cigarettes, cramped 
and dirty rooms, late hours with street 
gangs or at the movies, the Parental pupil 
has everything that is conducive to good 
health. The tables are amply supplied with 
wholesome food, and ten hours of sleep every 
night in a clean bed, in a perfectly venti- 
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lated room, are required. It is no wonder 
that the improvement of the boys is noticed 
in every way and that 80 to 90 per cent. of 
them make good. 

Commitments to the Parental School are 
made by the judge of the Juvenile Court 
and the pupils remain in the school from 
six months to a year. Upon the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent of the Parental 
School a pupil may be released and then 
kept under the surveillance of the school for 
another year. To-day there is a parole sys- 
tem administered in the school and the 
superintendent of the Parental School de- 
termines the time pupils are eligible for 
parole. 

For a number of years—comparatively 
recent—the physical condition of the prop- 
erty of the Parental School was badly 
neglected, which reached such a point in 
1935 that it was decided something must be 
done if the school was to continue in opera- 


tion. Upon recommendation of the princi- 


pal, a general repair program to put the 


buildings, equipment and grounds in the 
best condition has been undertaken and is 
being carried out under a government 
project. 

Over the period of years, since a definite 
need for a compulsory school law was felt 
and obtained, the law has increased the 
maximum age and the period of time in 
school. Corresponding restrictions and 
regulations of the youth to assist him in 
obtaining an education have been provided 
by legislation. 

The compulsory education law of to-day 
provides that every person having custody 
or control of any child between ages of 
seven and sixteen years shall annually cause 
such child to attend some public or private 
school for the entire time the school at- 
tended is in session. Parents who violate 
the law are subject to a fine of from $5 to 
$20 and costs and to stand committed until 
said fine and costs are paid. 

Child labor laws provide for regulation 
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of employment of juveniles between 12 anq 
16 years of age and prohibit working jn 
hazardous employment. Employment ¢er. 
tificates are issued by the board of education 
authorities to those who can qualify physi. 
cally and mentally—if they have finished 
eight grades and can furnish proof of age 
and assurance of employment and have at. 
tended school about 130 days between their 
thirteenth and fourteenth birthdays, 

A continuation school law provides for 
the establishment and maintenance of part- 
time continuation schools and classes, pro. 
viding for the control and management 
thereof and compulsory attendance of 
pupils, prescribing the courses of instrue- 
tions therein, ete. It gives the board of 
education the right to establish these schools 
for working children between 14 and 17 
years of age. These minors must attend 
continuation school 8 hours each week and 
parents and employers are held responsible 
for failure of minors to attend. The pen- 
alty for violation of the law is a fine of from 
$25 to $200 and costs. 

Along with the demand and development 
of the Parental School in Chicago, a similar 
growth is to be noted in the organization of 
rooms for truants in various buildings and, 
later, centers for truants and incorrigibles. 
In 1908 a room at the Jenner School was 
fitted out with work benches and other 
facilities for hand-work and with twenty- 
four desks for study. A strong teacher, 
who liked boys, was placed in charge and 
24 boys from a group of schools in the vicin- 
ity were placed in her care. Eligibility for 
membership depended upon habitual tru- 
aney or incorrigibility. Cards of admission 
were furnished by the judge of the Juvenile 
Court, and boys became conscious of the 
power of the state to control their actions. 
They lived at home and were all anxious 
to return to their own schools—which they 
could do after several months of approved 
good behavior. 

By 1914 eleven other such rooms wert 
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established, and the experiment proved suc- 
cessful. Some rooms had a record of re- 
turning every boy to his normal school 
eondition. These boys were Parental School 
cases, and the enormous importance of the 
work accomplished is realized when 80 per 
cent. or more of them made good while liv- 
ing at home, and a great expense was saved 
hy the board of education. There were 
twenty-five special truant rooms for boys 
at the end of the school year 1922-23 and 
three special rooms for girls. Superior re- 
sults were obtained in the schools where two 
special rooms for boys in the same building 
were set apart, one for the younger boys in 
the lower grades and another for the older 
boys capable of doing more advanced work. 
A need was felt for a large number of 
common interests and motives, with new 
projects that possessed attractions to over- 
come the allurements of the street and the 
vang—to put the school enterprise in a light 
quite different from that which they had 
heretofore experienced and which was ob- 
noxious to them. Consequently the eur- 
riculum of these special rooms for boy and 
girl truants was made rich in handwork. 
There were placed in the boys’ rooms foot- 
power looms for rug and pattern weaving, 
manual training equipment, printing out- 
fits, pottery, equipment and provision for 
splint, cane and reed work. Courses for the 
girls included cooking and sewing, knitting, 
crocheting, faney work, rug and pattern 
weaving, 

sy 1924 rooms for truants and incor- 
rigibles were grouped in centers; that is, 
‘wo or more rooms at the Dante, Pullman 
and the J. N. Thorp Schools. Late in the 
Summer of 1926 the fire commissioners 
ordered a considerable reduction in the en- 
rolment of the Parental School, which made 
it necessary for this institution to refuse to 
take boys. To relieve this situation it was 
decided to open additional centers for such 
boys at the Colman, Kershaw and Haw- 
The Dante School Center 


thorne Schools. 
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had six teachers (five academic and one 
shop teacher), which allowed for much bet- 
ter grading and classification of the boys 
and also made it easier to keep them inter- 
ested and busy. 

To-day there are five schools with special 
rooms for truants, namely : Colman, Farren, 
Pullman, J. N. Thorp and the Richards 
Prevocational Schools. However, within 
the past six years the board of education 
has designated two schools to care for tru- 
ant boys. Both of these schools care for 
these special cases with educational, psycho- 
logical, physical and mental methods ap- 
plied to their development and adjustment. 
These schools are open the twelve months 
of the year. 

One of these, the Montefiore School, was 
established on September 16, 1929, when ten 
truant rooms—formerly located in regular 
schools on the north and west sides of Chi- 
cago—were moved to the Montefiore School 
as a nucleus for the new special school. 
Eight teachers and ninety pupils were 
transferred. For five years the school was 
located at 461 North Sangamon Street on 
the near northwest side of Chicago. Dur- 
ing these years its district included the 
north, northwest and west sides of the city. 

In September, 1934, the school was moved 
to its present location at 655 West 14th 
Street into newer, bigger and better quar- 
ters. The area served was also increased 
to include the southwest section of the city. 
Altogether, there are now 327 regular 
schools in the district of the Montefiore 
School and it includes all the north, north- 
west, west and southwest sections of the 
city. There are 28 teachers and 625 pupils 
at the present time. Stanford Park is 
located across the street from the school and 
the park authorities have been cooperative 
in making all their athletic facilities avail- 
able for the use of the school. Through 
their generosity it has been possible to pro- 
vide one period of swimming each week for 
every boy in school during the summer 
months. 
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The school was organized to care for un- 
adjusted boys who have been truants and 
considered inecorrigibles in the regular 
schools. It aims to educate boys who have, 
because of poor attendance or misbehavior, 
fallen behind the grade of other boys of 
their age. The school tries to discover, en- 
courage and develop the interests and apti- 
tudes of problem boys. A total of 327 
publie elementary, high and private schools 
contribute to the Montefiore School. 

This school maintains a laboratory situa- 
tion in striving to meet the needs of the 
boys, correct the maladjustments and to 
give them a new start with a better balanced 
mental and physical foundation with which 
to earry on in society. The staff includes 
doctors, a nurse, dentist, psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist and truant officers, a teacher who 
does personnel work, a_ special speech 
teacher, a teacher of remedial reading, as 
well as carefully selected classroom teachers. 

The other special school to take eare of 


this problem is the Moseley. It was opened 


on September 15, 1930, as a school for tru- 
ants and incorrigible boys and operates 


during twelve months of the year. It takes 
care of similar cases on the south and south- 
west sides of the city, as the Montefiore does 
for the balance of the city. It, also, is splen- 
didly equipped with the same varied per- 
sonnel for the staff—a varied curriculum 
with the necessary equipment for handwork 
and a departmental system to provide for 
socializing activities. 

The splendid work of these two schools 
in working with and for the boys has greatly 
reduced the numbers formerly sent to the 
Parental School and saved many from 
appearing before the juvenile court. 

Nothing, so far, has been said about the 
girl truant. This problem presents quite 
a different aspect from that of the boy. 
Here are some of the causes of girl truancy: 
Some fancied grievance with the teacher; 
the irresistible call of the great outdoors; 
the environment of poverty and unsanitary 
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housing; evil influence of bad companion. 
ship; influence of older women and girls, 
as well as boys and evil communications of 
the street; dance halls; taverns; smoking. 
indifferent, intemperate and _ illiterate 
parents; mental, auditory and visual de. 
fects; employment of both parents during 
the day; wife desertion; retardation in the 
grades; ambition of girls who want to go to 
work; malnutrition and the physical rebel. 
lion of an underfed child; lack of shoes ang 
clothing, and the sensitive temperament of 
the girl. i 

It is true that there are fewer girl tru. 
ants than boys, due probably to the fact 
that most parents watch their daughters 
more closely than they do their sons; that 
the school and close application to study 
appeals more to the feminine mind than it 
does to the masculine. 

Chicago takes great pride in the Richards 
Prevocational School. It has an enrolment 
of about two hundred (girls only), and it 
is a school for the overgrown girl who just 
does not seem to fit in the upper grades in 
the elementary schools. She does not seem 
particularly interested in academic work, 
and here she is given an opportunity to do 
more handwork. In order to attend this 
school application must be made by thie 
principal of the regular school to the prin- 
cipal of the prevocational schools, and he, 
in turn, assigns the student to the school 
he thinks she is most fitted for. 

In the Richards Prevoecational School 
there is one room set aside known as tlie 
‘‘Truant Room for Girls.’? This room is 
fitted with a special teacher trained to 
handle that particular type of girls. These 
girls go right on in their regular grades 
having departmental work, and go right in 
the classes of the prevocational department. 
One period a day they spend in their own 
division room with the special teacher, who 
takes up their various problems individ- 
ually. 

They have classes in weaving, sewing, 


, 
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cafeteria, planning meals and in cooking 
them; millinery; personal hygiene, consist- 
ing of hair dressing and manicuring ; book- 
binding; home-making; and art craft. The 
school session begins at 8: 45 A.M. and closes 
at 3:15 p.m. The carfare is paid the truant 
room girl by the board of education. The 
present enrolment of the truant room is 46 
students. They have a full-time matron, 
and the psychologist comes to the school at 
regular periods. A doctor visits the school 
every day. When a student graduates from 
the eighth grade she is sent to the regular 
high school nearest her home. 

For the year of September, 1935, to June, 
1936, Chicago had 803 individual girl tru- 
ants under sixteen years of age, and 71 over 
sixteen, reported to the compulsory educa- 
tion department from the high and ele- 
mentary publie and private schools. Sixty- 
five were transferred to the special schools, 
18 to the Farren Truant Room for girls; 
16 to the Colman Truant Room for girls 
and 31 to the Richards Prevocational Truant 
Room. Twenty-three girls were brought into 
ihe Juvenile Court on truant petitions, and 
fifteen of these girls were committed to the 
Parental School for girls. The building for 
girls on the Parental School grounds was 
completed late in 1926. 

The Girl Welfare Department in the 
Chicago Bureau of Compulsory Education 
lias been successful in its funetional seope 
with an appreciable decrease in girl truants 
in this past year. The new policy of plac- 
ing more girl eases on the Juvenile Court 
docket for commitment to the Parental 
School has had effective results. Many 
problem cases for pupil adjustment among 
zirls has been solved in conferences or prose- 
cution of parents in homes where indifferent 
parents were creative factors in truancy and 
lack of interest in the whereabouts of their 
daughters outside of school hours. 

The compulsory education department of 
the board of education has a very efficient 
corps of workers under the excellent leader- 
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ship of their superintendent—Mr. William 
L. Bodine—who has been in this department 
since 1899. At present there are 131 well- 
trained truant officers working in the 
schools. The average number of schools per 
officer is three in districts where truancy 
prevails the most, and from four to six 
schools in districts where there is not so 
much truaney. The officers cover 210 square 
miles of territory, and the work is made 
possible by ecarfare furnished for official 
service. Their duties are many, and in 
enumerating them they include: promoting 
attendance; reducing truaney; to awaken 
cooperation of the home with the school ; to 
cooperate with the special schools in pupil 
adjustment ; to testify in court when prose- 
eutions are made; to be humanitarians in 
aiding in the relief of economie distress in 
improvident homes in order to make school 
attendance of indigent children possible. 
The figures in Table 1 are given to ex- 
plain how efficiently they have done their 
work, showing the increasing school at- 
tendance and decreasing truancy, as well 
as the percentage of truants in the school 
system : 
TABLE 1 


Individual 


year Enrolment truants Percentage 
Co ee ee 255,861 7,315 2.85 
[Re 282,346 5,673 2.00 
ET Hien we 301,172 4,409 1.46 
Re «68 eds 345,512 4,085 1.82 
Pe? stacuas 393,918 4,367 1.10 
c( ere 493,127 6,819 1.38 
BE 9% «abe 541,302 6,388 1.18 
ee 522,655 6,209 1.19 
pe 519,643 5,370 1.03 


During the past decade, for some years, 
the records show an increase in truancy. 
This was due to periodic reductions of the 
staff. Within recent years additional officers 
were gradually restored, and in 1936 eight 
were added to give the old maximum of 126 
members. Again, this year, five have been 
added to the staff, so that now there are 131 
officers to cover 400 publie schools and 
branches and 55 of the largest parochial 
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The inerease of truant officers 
assists in tracing eighth grade graduates to 
enroll in high schools and also make it pos- 
sible to improve frequent visitation at ele- 
mentary schools in districts where truancy 
prevails the most. 

In spite of the work of the schools to com- 
bat and correct these problems of truancy— 
as historically traced in this paper of the 
school system of Chicago—the situation is 
far from perfection. As truancy is one of 
the first overt acts of a delinquent, the ad- 
justment of the truant through the agency 
of the day school, the church—in coopera- 
tion with the home and encouraged by 
society—stems the tide of criminality at its 
source at a great saving to the nation in 
ultimate costs as well as in its more impor- 
tant and desirable value in the reclamation 
of youth with anti-social tendencies to be- 
active assets. Accordingly, 
statistical data that show trends of improve- 
ment in school behavior or in the standards 
of school work among truants—the poten- 
tial delinquents—are worthy of note and 
observing. 


schools. 


come social 


The tremendous annual cost of crime and 
its punishment has been estimated at 14 
billions of dollars annually; whereas, only 
34 billions are spent by educational, re- 
ligious and recreational agencies for the 
betterment of youth for future citizenship. 
Enlightened public opinion realizes that the 
expenditures ought to be reversed in the 
effort to train and bring up youths under 
the best educational, social and environ- 
mental conditions. 
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As data on what society pays for its 
neglect, the U. S. Department of the Inte. 
rior, in a recent report, presents compara- 
tive data on the average cost of education 
in the public day schools of $87.22 per 
pupil, with juvenile delinquents in reform 
schools of $319.75 each, and in prisons $425. 

In a study by Dr. Harry M. Shulman, of 
the New York Crime Commission, in 1929. 
he recorded that problem children were apt 
to oceur in families in which other members 
of the family had been truants, delinquents, 
misdemeanants or felons, in frequencies 
varying respectively in the following ratios 
in percentages: 43 per cent., 50 per cent., 
66 per cent., 83 per cent. 

The statistics pertaining to intelligence 
quotients of truants generally show average 
1.Q.’s of 75 to 78. Other statistical data 
regarding truants show that truants are 
from one to five years retarded in schoo! 
work in 80 per cent. of the eases, though 4 
per cent. are above normal for their ages. 
The medium age is 12.6 years. Only 50 per 
eent. to 55 per cent. of the cases show both 
parents living together in normal home life. 

Sociological studies of delinquencies and 
crime emphasize the emotional, environ- 
mental, parental and educational factors of 
a person’s life as dominant influences for 
good or ill. Thus, it is evident that the 
greater number of cases of truancy pre- 
vented in one generation, the better the 
chances are for favorable conditions under 
which children will be reared in a subse- 
quent generation, and the less likelihood of 
their becoming truants. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA 


AccorDING to the official statement arrange- 


the International Conference in 


August and September are proceeding satisfac- 


ments for 


torily. All states now have strong committees 
at work making detailed plans and drawing up 
the consultation with the 


local programs in 


organizing secretary. In most of the states 
arrangements are completed for the receipt ot 
registrations. Early registration is strongly ad- 
vised, since there is a distinct possibility that 
memberships may reach the limits of available 
accommodation in some of the capitals and thus 
be closed some time before the conference com- 


mences. The dates of the various meetings and 
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the names of the seeretaries from whom infor- 


mation and registration forms ean be obtained 


are as follows: 


Brisbane, August 4 to 6, E. A. Payne, Education 
Department, Brisbane. 

Sydney, August 9 to 16, Dr. H. S. Wyndham, Edu- 

. cation Department, Sydney. 

Canberra, August 18 to 20, K. Binns, National Li- 
brary, Canberra. 

Melbourne, August 24 to 31, L. G. Whiteoak, Teach- 
ers’ College, Carlton. 

Hobart, August 30 to September 1, H. T. Parker, 
Teachers’ College, Hobart. 

Adelaide, September 3 to 9, H. M. Lushey, Teach- 
ers’ College, Adelaide. 

Perth, September 14 to 18, Dr. H. L. Fowler, The 
University, Perth. 


An illustrated prospectus concerning the confer- 
ence is now available. Copies will be supplied 
to individuals on request. 


The Board of Education, England, is sending 
as its official representative G. T. Hankin, one 
of its staff inspectors. Mr. Hankin is a spe- 
cialist in the teaching of history and civics, also 
in the use of mechanical aids to education. He 
will take with him materials to illustrate the 
latest developments in England in the use of 
educational films and broadeasts. 

The John Smyth Memorial Lecture is given 
annually in Melbourne to commemorate the work 
of the late Dr. John Smyth, first professor of 
education in the University of Melbourne. The 
lecture has been arranged this year so as to 
coincide with the Melbourne meeting of the con- 
The lecturer is to be Dr. I. L. Kandel, 
of Teachers College, Columbia University. In- 
vitations to go as speakers to the conference 
have now been extended to Professor A. N. 
Whitehead, of Harvard University, and to Pro- 


ference, 


‘essor Pierre Bovet, of the University of Geneva, 
(irector of the Bureau International d’Eduea- 
tion, Geneva. Up to the time the statement was 
issued twenty-one speakers have been able to 
accept definitely the invitation to attend. 


FINANCES OF McGILL UNIVERSITY 

Tue annual report of MeGill University dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending May 13 last has been 
issued according to a summary in the Montreal 
Daily Star. $1,836,767 was spent on the educa- 
tion of 3,024 students, or somewhat in excess of 
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$66 per student. The total income amounted to 
$1,652,149, resulting in a deficit of $184,618. 
This deficit was made up without recourse to the 
general funds of the university through the gen- 
erosity of members of the Board of Governors 
who contributed from their own pockets to make 
up the difference. 

Expenditure was cut $10,745 from the ex- 
penditure of the previous fiscal year. This was 
largely accounted for in the economical operation 
of Royal Victoria College, which showed a sur- 
plus of $12,570 during the year as against a 
surplus of $6,191 during the year 1934-35. 

Income, on the other hand, showed an increase 
of $107,802, going up from $1,544,347 to 


-$1,652,149. This, according to the report, may 


be largely explained by the general increase in 
fees put into effect, but the university’s invest- 
ment position also is regarded as considerably 
improved. The report states that: 


As in the case of every public institution the 
value of the securities of the university declined 
during the years of depression. It is matter for 
gratification that on November 30, 1936, the market 
value of bonds and stocks of the university was 
only 9.38 per cent. below book value. 

In the university accounts there is an investment 
depreciation reserve of $421,591. If this amount 
is applied to the university investment account, the 
difference between the book value and the market 
value of securities is reduced to 6.45 per cent. In 
the case of the Royal Victoria College there was an 
appreciation of 9.75 per cent. The Royal Victoria 
College has an investment reserve of $154,831. 

During the past session strenuous efforts were 
made to frame estimates for the year 1936-37 
which would show a position no less satisfactory 
than that represented above for the session now 
ended. It was foreseen that there would be certain 
inevitable decreases in income and therefore expen- 
diture must be curtailed to meet these. These re- 
ductions were substantial and were possible only 
through the loyal cooperation of the spending de- 
partments of the university. 

While there is ground for satisfaction the prob- 
lem of the future remains to be solved. The gen- 
erous undertaking of the governors does not go 
beyond 1939, and before that date income must be 
inereased considerably unless further curtailment 
is undertaken. This would be disastrous. Already 
economies have cut to the bone and there are many 
directions in which expansion is urgently desirable 
Nor must it be 


as soon as funds are available. 
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forgotten that in 1932 salaries and wages were 
reduced throughout the university. The staff have 
borne with loyalty their share of the burden of hard 
times. 


THE STUDY OF UNITED STATES HIS- 
TORY AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
An “extra-curricular” program of study of 

United States history, open both to college stu- 

dents and to the general public, with competitive 

examinations and prizes, is being inaugurated by 

Harvard University this spring. 

The experiment is the first step in a project, 
outlined by President James B. Conant in his 
recent annual report, to counteract the wide- 
spread attitude that “the only road to knowledge 
lies through formal instruction administered by 
a college or university.” A committee of Har- 
vard professors in American history and litera- 
ture, appointed last autumn, is preparing a com- 
prehensive reading guide for both elementary 
and advanced study of United States history, 
which will be available to voluntary students in 
May. 
ings on various subjects, which will be supple- 


This syllabus will comprise a list of read- 


mented from time to time with new books in the 
field. 
and civilization of the United States may be 
arranged by members of the staff and distin- 


Courses of public lectures on the history 


guished visiting scholars, writers, critics and men 
of affairs. 

Examinations will be held each year for Har- 
vard students and for the general public, pro- 
viding standards by which each individual may 
measure his progress and as a basis for award- 
ing prizes for the best independent work. These 
prizes, to be known as the William H. Bliss 
Awards in American History, will be in the form 
of fine books, given to those members of the 
public passing the examinations with honor and 
to undergraduates receiving the highest grades. 
The university has received a fund from Mrs. 
Charles Warren, of Washington, D. C., wife of 
a member of the Harvard Board of Overseers, 
who established the fund in memory of her 
father, to cover the expenses of the plan for 
book awards, and 
Harvard and other 


five years, including the 
honoraria for scholars of 
universities who will cooperate in devising and 
grading the annual tests. 


To encourage summer reading, the prize ex- 
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aminations will be given in the early fall. Thor 
will be three of these tests, differing in difficy|y 
and in the amount of reading required. Son 
petition will be open to any student not taking 
courses in fields related to American history 
and it is suggested that all three examinations 
should be taken, one in each year. A system of 
prizes will be set up, rewarding the senior whose 
record in all three examinations is the best, 4 
certificate will be given to all who pass one of 
the examinations, and a more elaborate diploma 
will be the award for passing all three. 

The committee responsible for the report and 
organization of the new plan ineludes: Kenneth 
B. Murdock, professor of English, chairmay: 
Chester N. Greenough and Howard M. Jones, 
professors of English; James P. Baxter, III: 
Frederick Merk; Samuel KE. 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, professors of history, 
and F. O. Matthiessen, associate professor oj 
history and literature. 


Morrison and 


REPORT OF THE COLLEGE CURRICU- 
LUM COMMITTEE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE senate of the University of Chicago has 
approved a report of the College Curriculu 
Committee establishing a new edueational wit 
composed of the last two years of high seho 
and the first two years of college. 

Graduates of the traditional type of high 
school will continue to enter the college as usual, 
and their educational program will be unaffected 
by the new unit. The curriculum for the last 
two years of the new four-year college will par 
allel to a considerable extent that which exists 
for present university freshmen and sophomores 

For the immediate future, the number of stu 
dents entering the university by way of tl 
four-year college will be relatively small, com 


pared with those entering as graduates of li 


icf 


usual type of high school, but a gradual inerea 
of those taking the four-year program is 
pated. Only the first year of the program 
be effective this autumn. Twenty new scholar 
ships will be offered to high-school students 
who will complete their sophomore year ls 
spring. 

Not all students enrolling in the four-year 
college will continue in the University 0! Chi- 
cago after they have completed the equivalent 


wnt 

















] 
' 


¢ hich school. The curriculum is so organized 
- ae may seek admission, without loss of 
to any institution of higher education they 
mav choose. The procedure is the same as that 
, ss eraduate of a traditional high school. 

In its report the committee submitted a cur- 
eulum. on which it has been at work for more 


» two years, which makes educationally opera- 


the 
tid 


time, 


an 
ve the administrative unification, approved in 
1933, of the last two years of the University 
Hich School with the college of the university. 
The new unit has been established to eliminate 
he abrupt separation which now exists between 
‘he high-school and college programs and to 
substitute an easy transition. 

\n outline of the eurrieulum follows: 


Humanities 
per week in the first and second years, and four 


A three-year course of five hours 


hours in the third year. 

Foreign Languages—Mastery of a foreign lan- 
guage equivalent to that represented by two college 
entrance units, the student being required to demon- 
strate his mastery by passing an examination, 


Wathematics—Mastery, equivalent to that repre- 
sented by two entrance units. 
The Natural Sciences: 


Biological Science—Two-year course of four 
hours a week with such additional labora- 
tory work, but not to exceed two hours 
per week, as may be necessary to effective 
instruction. The present college intro- 

ductory general course may be taken in- 
stead of the two-year course. 

2. Physical Science—Two years, with the same 

periods as the biological sciences course; 
the college course may be taken instead. 


Philosophy—A one-year course of four hours per 


+ 


, to be taken in the last year. 


Reading, Writing and Criticism—A three-year 


irse of three hours a week. 


Sclences—A three-year course of four 


rs per 


week, 
Electives—Kquivalent of a full year’s work. 
THE CHILDREN’S SCIENCE FAIR OF 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


Tuk Children’s Seience Fair and annual ex- 
on given by the Ameriean Institute, New 
York Cite Cats 7 . 

"x “ily, of seientifie models and projects pre- 


pared by school children, opened on May 9 at 


¢ American Museum of Natural History, con- 
luing for a week, 
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Dr. Gerald Wendt, director of the institute, 
announced that 226 individuals, and 
clubs had won eash prizes amounting to $3,000. 
There were some 500 exhibits, representing the 
work of 5,000 students. 

Eugene Stiegerwald, a student in the junior 
class at Stuyvesant High School, Manhattan, 
was judged the best of individual winners and 


schools 


was awarded a trip to Schenectady, given by 
the General Electric Company, for preparing an 
exhibit outstanding in originality and creative 
power. It showed a model of a gasoline engine 
whose rapid motion was analyzed with a strobo- 
scope. 

To the DeWitt Clinton High School, Bronx, 
went a special prize of scientific apparatus, 
given by Eimer and Amend, New York, for the 
school winning the greatest number of prizes at 
the fair. Five first prizes, four second prizes 
and one third prize went to individuals and 
groups from the DeWitt Clinton High School. 
prizes were 
104 to 


groups cooperating in other exhibits in addition 


One hundred and twenty-two 


awarded to individual exhibitors and 
to special awards. The first prizes for individual 
exhibitors were $10, the second prizes $5 and 
the third prizes $3. For group exhibits, the 
first prizes were $20, the second $10 and the 
third $5. 


science, gardening or nature study books or 


Prizes are to be expended only for 


equipment. 

The judging of exhibits was in the hands of a 
committee of a hundred appointed by organiza- 
tions of teachers in the Metropolitan area. Ap- 
pointments of committees for each of the ten 
sections were made by the N. Y. Association of 
Biology Teachers’ Club, the Physiographers’ and 
Geographers’ Club and the General Science 
Teachers’ Association. Special awards given by 
the American Institute 
Junior Activities Committee, whose chairman is 
Paul Mann, chairman of the Science Couneil 
and Standing Committee on Science of the New 
York City Board of Edueation. Selection of 
prize winners in each class was based on origi- 


were awarded by its 


nality, clearness of objective, accuracy, impor- 


tance of effectiveness of presentation, 


idea, 
workmanship and general attractiveness. 

A group of the more important exhibits are to 
be displayed at the New York Museum of Sei- 
ence and Industry after the close of the fair on 
May 16. 
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DEDICATION OF THE NEW BUILDING 
OF MELLON INSTITUTE 

THE new building of Mellon Institute was 
dedicated on May 6. Dr. Edward R. Weid- 
lein, director of the institute, presided. Ad- 
dresses were given by three Nobel laureates— 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, chemistry; Dr. H. C. 
Urey, physical chemistry, and Dr. W. P. Mur- 
phy, medicine. Brief addresses were given by 
Andrew W. Mellon and Richard K. Mellon, 
representing the founders. 

The trustees’ dinner was held in the evening 
of the same day; among the speakers were Dr. 
senjamin T. Brooks, Dr. Karl T. Compton and 
Dr. F. C. Whitmore. A. V. Davis, chairman of 
the board of the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
The trustees of the 
institute include: John G. Bowman, president; 


ica, was the toastmaster. 


Dr. Weidlein, vice-president ; Henry A. Phillips, 
secretary-treasurer; Andrew W. Mellon and 
Richard K. Mellon. 

There was a symposium on “Recent Progress 
in Seience” on the morning of May 7; the speak- 
ers included Dr. G. O. Curme, Jr., Dr. F. B. 
Jewett, Sir Frederick Banting and Dr. W. W. 
G. Maelachlan. 

The new building, which it has taken six 
years to complete, was dedicated to science and 
humanity in honor of Andrew W. and Richard 
B. Mellon, founders of the institution, who in 
13'l gave support to the research fellowship 
system advanced by the late Robert Kennedy 
Dunean tv establishing a specifie department at 
the University af Pittsburgh and in 1913 placed 
the system on a permarent basis with the organi- 
zation of Mellon Institute. Gifts of the Mellon 
family to the institute amount to $11,000,000, 
not ineluding the building. 

The building is outwardly classic in form, but 
within it contains laboratories and equipmen of 
modern design. It is of limestone and grante. 
Because of the massive exterior of the buildiag, 
which has a rectangular row of sixty-two Tonic 
columns, it would have been impossible to plece 
sufficient windows in the outside walls to provde 


adequate light for the numerous laboratories and 


offices. For this reason it was designed to n- 
clude four interior courts as the main natural 
light sourees. It is in the form of a holbw 
square, wider at the front than in the rear and 


with center and connecting wings in the form of 
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across. The outside sections which surround the 
hollow square are nine stories high. The Center 
wing, intersecting the square from front to rear, 
is of the same height. The cross wings, which 
connect the center wing with the east and wes; 
outside sections, are four stories high. 

The institute has maintained a department of 
research in pure chemistry since 1924 and has 
made important contributions to that science and 
to public health. It will now be able to devote 
attention to major problems in the fields of pure 
physies and biology. Industrial 
which it is best known will continue to be ep. 
couraged fully and will be benefited by the yw. 
search in the pure sciences. 
five industrial fellowships are in operation. Ap- 
propriations for research this year amount 1 
more than $800,000. Many industries contribute 
to this fund. The scientific workers receive aver 
age salaries of $4,000 a year. 
the 777 scientific men who have preceded then 
since the institute was founded in 1911 have, by 
their discoveries, established 10 new America: 
industries, aided about 4,000 American co 
panies and invented about 650 processes ani 


research for 


At present sixty- 


These men and 


products. 


CELEBRATION OF THE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF MOUNT 
HOLYOKE COLLEGE 

THE celebration of the one hundredth anm- 
versary of the opening of Mount Holyoke (ol: 
lege was held on May 7 and 8. There were pres 
ent 250 delegates from educational institutions, 
more than 2,000 alumnae and friends of the 
college and the present student body of 

The formal academic ceremonies, over whic! 
Dr. Mary E. Woolley, president of the college, 
presided, were held on Saturday morning. Ti 
speakers included: Assistant Seeretary of State 
Francis B. Sayre, Jerome D. Greene, secretary 
to the corporation, Harvard University; Dea 
Virginia C. Gildersleeve, of Barnard, presides! 
of the International Federation of Univers') 
Women, and Mrs. Margery Corbett Ashby, © 
London, president of the International 4 
ance of Women. President Woolley, Seeret#'t 
of Labor Frances Perkins and Dr. Helen Mo! 
chow, editor, spoke at a symposium, tracing the 
record of Mount Holyoke women through 
last 100 years in the field of scholarship &" 


1,000 
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internationalism and in their individual com- 


munities. 


As part of the observances of the Alumnae 
Association there were presented to fourteen of 
its members awards for meritorious service to 
the college. There was a reception given by 
\iss Woolley and a dance cycle in which sixty 
students of the physical education department 
showed the changing modes in American recre- 
ation. 

On the following day twenty honorary degrees 


were conferred as follows: 


Doctor oF LAws 


Mildred H. McAfee, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 

Katharine Blunt, president of Connecticut Col- 

Virginia C, Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard and presi- 
dent of the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. 

Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president of Mills College. 

Margaret S. Morriss, dean of Pembroke College and 
president of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

Margery Corbett-Ashby, president of the Interna- 
tional Alliance of Women. 
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Doctor OF SCIENCE 


Margaret Tyler, Holyoke graduate, associate clin- 
ical professor, Yale Medical School. 

Anna Pell Wheeler, chairman of Mathematics De- 
partment, Bryn Mawr College. 

Margaret Ferguson, chairman of Botany Depart- 
ment, Wellesley College. 


Doctor OF LITERATURE 

Mary Ely, Holyoke graduate, associate in religion, 
Barnard College. 

Frances Warner Hersey, Holyoke graduate, es- 
sayist. 

Malvina Hoffman, sculptor. 

Alice Huger Smith, artist. 

Yau Tsit Law, Holyoke graduate, principal of True 
Light Primary School, Canton. 

Leonie Villard, professor of American and English 
literature, University of Lyons. 

Eileen Power, professor of economic history, Lon- 
don School of Economies. 

Emily P. Wilson, graduate of Mount Holyoke Semi- 
nary, 1861, who formerly taught at Mount Hol- 
yoke and Mills. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist and short story 
writer. 

Eva LeGallienne, actress, founder and director of 
Civie Repertory Theater, New York. 

Roberta Teale Swarts Chalmers, Holyoke graduate, 
1925, poet, author of Centennial Ode. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Jk. ALFRED ATKINSON, sinee 1919 president 

Montana State College at Bozeman, has ac- 
cepted the presideney of the University of Ari- 

na at Tueson. He sueeeeds Dr. Homer L. 
Shantz, who resigned last year to become chief 
of the Division of Wild Life Management of the 
Forest Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dean S. C. Garrison, head of the Graduate 
School of the George Peabody College for the 
past Tour years, beeame acting president of the 
college on May 6. Dr. Charles E. Little, who 
iad been acting president since the death of 
April 21 of President Bruce R. Payne, became 
lonorary aeting president. A committee has 
been appointed by the board of trustees to 
lominate a president. 

Dean Hersert E. Hawkes, of Columbia Col- 
‘ee, will serve temporarily as acting dean of 
Bard College, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y., tak- 


ing the place of Dean Donald G. Tewksbury, 
who has leave of absence for six months to make 
a tour of educational institutions in the United 
States, England and China. 


Dr. HErnRICH BRUENING, formerly chancellor 
of Germany, has been appointed lecturer on gov- 
ernment and tutor in history, government and 
economics at Harvard University. He will give 
in addition a seminar course for graduate stu- 
dents on international economie policies. 


Dr. WituarD WALLER, of the Pennsylvania 
State College, has been appointed professor of 
sociology at Barnard College. He sueceeds Pro- 
fessor Robert Maclver, who has been trans- 
ferred to the Graduate School at Columbia 
University. 

Epwarp B. Hitu, professor of musie at Har- 
vard University, has been transferred to the 
James Edward Ditson chair of music, recently 
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established under a bequest from the late Charles 
H. Ditson. 

the 
thirty-second summer session at the University 
of Southern California are Dr. Howard Hanson, 


AMONG those offering courses durin 
AMONG tl ff g luring 


director of the Eastman Sehool of Musie, who 
will fill the Alchin Chair of Composition, and 
Dr. Edgar S. 
School of Boston University. 


srightman, head of the Graduate 


Dr. Witpur C. Apport, Francis Lee Higgin- 
son professor of history since 1920, has resigned 
from the faculty of Harvard University, at the 
age of sixty-eight years after a teaching career 
of forty-four years. 

Members of the faculty of the University of 

the 
the 
the present academic year include: William H. 


Minnesota who will have reached age of 
oD 


retirement—sixty-eight years—at close of 
Kirchner, professor of drawing and descriptive 
geometry in the Institute of Technology; Pro- 
fessor Josephine EK. Tilden, of the department 
of botany; Dr. Edgar D. Brown, associate pro- 
fessor of pharmacology in the Medical School; 
W. Olmsted, of the 
department of Romance languages, and Miss 


Weller, of 


economics. 


Professor Everett head 


Marion the department of home 


Dr. RAMON MENENDEZ P1DAL, since 1899 pro- 
fessor of Romance philology at the University 
of Madrid, president of the Spanish Academy 
and formerly Spanish Minister of Marine, has 
been appointed visiting professor at Columbia 
University for the fall semester of 1937-38. Dr. 
Pidal has been lecturing at the University of 
Havana and the Hispano-Cuban Institute of 
Culture since February. 

Dr. ALBertT R. Mann, provost of Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been elected vice-president and di- 
southern education of the General 
Board. Dr. Mann was appointed 
provost of Cornell University in 1931. He had 
been dean of the State College of Agriculture for 
fifteen years and of the State College of Home 


Eeonomies since its establishment in 1925. 


rector for 


Edueation 


Water Scotr Cow1nG, of Philadelphia, now 
deputy state director of the National Youth Ad- 


ministration of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 


pointed state director to replace Isaac C. Sutton, 
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who recently was made presiding judge of the 
new Family Court. 


B. Woopuutt Davis has been reappointed for 
the coming year supervising principal of publie 
schools in Princeton, N. J. E. Carlton Abbott 
has been made head of the department of Ry. 
glish of the school system to succeed Miss Berth; 


Graham, who is retiring this June. 


A. L. Benner, of Albemarle County, Vir. 
ginia, has been appointed superintendent of 
schools of Alleghany County for a four-year 
term. 


Ancus Mowat, librarian of the publie library 
at Saskatoon, Canada, since 1932, has been ap- 
pointed inspector of publie libraries in Ontario, 
His headquarters will be in Toronto. More than 
500 libraries will be under his direction. 


The News Bulletin of the Institute of Inter 
national Edueation states that Chih Meng, di- 
rector of the China Institute in America, has 
returned from an extended visit to China, where 
he made a study of current education and ot 
intellectual and social changes. His survey coy 
ered the universities and colleges, libraries, mu 
societies and the educational 


seums, academie 


departments of the provincial government. 


Dr. JuLIA M. SuipMAN, assistant professor in 
the department of geology and geography at 
Mount Holyoke College, has leave of absence 
for the academic year 1937-38 to teach at (in 
ling College, Nanking, China. 


THE doctorate of laws will be conferred by th 
University of Wisconsin on June 21 on Martlia 
McChesney Berry, founder and director of the 
Berry schools for mountain boys and girls at 
Mount Berry, Ga., and on William 0. Hotehkiss, 
formerly state geologist of Wisconsin, now pres 
dent of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Troy, New York. 


Tue gold convocation medal of Fordham 
University, given to members of the faculty hav 
ing served for a period of twenty years, We 
awarded to the Rev. Charles J. Deane, dean 0 
the College of Arts and Sciences; the Rev. Igne 
tius Leo Hargadon, director of the library, a0" 
Dr. Walter A. Hynes, professor of qualitative 


chemistry. 
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Tue National Institute of Immigrant Wel- 
tare presented its annual awards to three “for- 
»ign-born citizens who have made significant con- 

ht to American life” at a dinner in New 
York City on April 22. The recipients were 
Henry Morgenthau, Sr., Dr. AleS Hrdli¢éka and 
Dr. Leo Hendrik Baekeland. The award to Mr. 
Morgenthau was for his publie services; to Dr. 
Hrdlicka, curator of physical anthropology of 
‘he Smithsonian Institution, for his contribu- 
sons to anthropology, and to Dr. Backeland, the 
nventor of bakelite, as 
oureefulness and distinetion,”’ for his services 


tributions 


“a diseoverer of re- 


to salence. 

Tuk Association of Social Studies Teachers of 
the City of New York held its annual conference 
and luncheon on May 8 as a testimonial to Dr. 
John L. Tildsley, associate superintendent. The 
orzanization is a federation of the Association 


f Civics Teachers, the History Teachers Asso- 


ciation and the Economies Teachers Association. 
Participating in the testimonial to Dr. Tildsley 
re the Middle States Association of History 
ind Social Science Teachers, the Association of 
‘jal Studies Chairmen and the Social Science 
and Civies Seetions of the New York Society of 


the Experimental Study of Education. 


Av the fifty-sixth commencement of Goucher 
College, to be held in the Lyrie Theater, Balti- 
more, on June 8, the address will be delivered by 
Sir Willmott Harsant Lewis, Washington corre- 


spondent of the London Times. The _ baeca- 
iaureate sermon will be delivered on Sunday 
orning, June 6, by Dr. Shailer Mathews, dean 
emeritus of the Divinity School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Roverv L. Kenny, retiring executive secretary 
if the Association of American Colleges, New 
York City, will deliver the commencement ad- 
(ress at Hollins College, Virginia, on June 1. 
lis subject will be “The Purposes of a Liberal 
The baccalaureate sermon will be 
Dr. Teunis E. Gouwens, of the 
Second Presbyterian Chureh of Louisville, Ky. 


EK dueation.” 


preached by 


Dk. Georce D, Birkuorr, dean of the faculty 
Arts and Seienees of Harvard University, 
an address on “The State of Science” before 

‘ie Women’s Republican Club of Massachusetts 


n April 23, 


lp _w , — 
UR. Harry YANDELL Benepict, since 1927 
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president of the University of Texas, previously 
professor of applied mathematies and astron- 
omy, died suddenly on May 10. He was in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

THE death is announced of Joseph Kennedy, 
dean emeritus of the School of Edueation of the 
University of North Dakota. He was seventy- 
nine years old. 

Dr. Exvias Porrer Lyon, professor of physiol- 
ogy, who resigned last year as dean of the Medi- 
cal School of the University of Minnesota, died 
suddenly on May 4. He was in his seventieth 
year. 

Dr. WituiAM ALCIPHRON BorinG, dean emer- 
itus of the Columbia University School of Archi- 
tecture, died on May 5 at the age of seventy- 
seven years. 

Dean Leon P. Smirtu, professor of chemistry 
and geology and dean of Wesleyan College at 
Macon, Ga., died on May 5 at the age of sixty- 
eight years. 

THe Rev. Dr. FrepertcK CarL EISELEN, 
general secretary of the Board of Edueation of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, died on May 5 
at the age of sixty-four years. 


Dr. CHARLES LINCOLN Epwarps, from 1892 
to 1912 successively professor of biology at the 
University of Texas, the University of Cinein- 
nati, Trinity College, Conn., and the University 
of Southern California, from 1894 to 1900 super- 
visor of the department of nature study of the 
Los Angeles schools, died on May 6. He was 
seventy-four years old. 

JAMES F. BurrerwortH, for twenty-two years 
superintendent of schools at Bradford, Pa., died 


on May 2. He was sixty-nine years old. 


Miss ANNE Moserty, the first principal of 
St. Hughes Hall (now St. Hughes College), of 
Oxford, England, died on May 6 at the age of 
ninety years. 

THE Summer Institute of Euthenies, which 
will hold its twelfth session from July 1 to 
August 12, at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., gives opportunity to study questions of 
family relationships. Whole families come to 
the institute and while parents attend classes 
and lectures, children from two to eight years 
old are eared for on a twenty-four hour schedule 
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in the Children’s School. This summer there 
will be a seminar in education particularly 
planned for teachers. There will be courses 
also in child development, child guidance, men- 
tal hygiene, physiology and nutrition, foods and 
marketing, household technology, design and 
interior decoration, as well as two discussion 
groups in community leadership and family- 
An 


nine-hole golf course, tennis courts 


community relationships. arts and crafts 
studio, a 
and an indoor swimming pool are open to regis- 
trants, and arrangements may be made for les- 


sons in sports. 


THE University of Denver has arranged for an 
Institute on Parent Education to be conducted 
for a period of one week beginning on Monday, 
July 26. Mrs. Sidonie M. Gruenberg, lecturer 
on parent education at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, and chairman of sub-committees 
of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, will lead the diseussion on child 
development and will give lectures especially 
for parents. 

SEVERAL hundred teachers and school admin- 
istrators from all parts of Michigan attended 
the fifty-first annual meeting of the Michigan 
Schoolmaster’s Club, which was held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on April 29, 30 and May 1. 
Six other educational organizations also met 
with the club. They were the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Speech, Michigan Busi- 
ness Schools Association, Michigan Commercial 
Michigan Couneil of 


Education Association, 


Teachers of English, Eighth Annual Confer- 
ence on Teacher Training and the Michigan 
High School Forensie Association. Through the 
cooperation of the 
Wayne University, and the University High 
School, 


teaching methods were given on May 1. 


state teachers’ colleges, 
up-to-date 
On 


April 30, the annual Honors Convoeation for 


demonstration lessons in 


university students who have done outstanding 
work was held, the address being given by Dr. 
Jesse 5S. Reeves, William W. Cook professor 


of American institutions. 


THE Bucknell University Summer School will 
be held from June 28 to August 6. There has 
been arranged a symposium course in secondary 
education, to be given by Dr. Philip W. Cox, of 
New York University; Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell, 
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of New York University; Dr. Owens, of Temple 
University; Dr. E. D. Grizzell, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Joseph Miller, director 
of guidance in the public schools of Wilkes. 
Barre, Pa. A course on current international 
problems will bring to the university represen. 
tatives of the embassies of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile and Mexico; Samuel Guy Inman, William 
Manger, of the Pan American Union; Lawrence 
Guggan, chief of the Latin American Division 
of the State Department, and A. Curtis Wilgus, 
of the George Washington University. Dr. 
Homer P. Rainey, director of the American 
Youth Commission, will be special lecturer in 
the course on adult education, under the diree- 
tion of Robert L. Sutherland, of Bucknell Uni- 
versity. The Demonstration School for practice 
teaching, which was established in 1925, provides 
practice in teaching. 


A FIELD study course in China and Japan, de- 
signed to give American school teachers a first- 
hand acquaintance with the culture of the Orient, 
will be offered this summer by Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Under the leadership of 
Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, visits will bi 
made to Chinese and Japanese schools, colleges, 
museums, theaters, factories, offices, farms and 
homes. A special effort will be made that teach 
ers may meet their colleagues in China and 
Japan. The course provides for preliminary 
reading and discussions and for an organized 
program of conferences and professional field 
trips in the Orient. While in China, studies will 
be made at the American College of Chinese 
Studies, at Peiping and in Japan, at Tokyo. 
Other principal cities to be visited are Nanking 
and Shanghai, China; Mukden, Manchuria, 
Seoul, Korea, and Yokohama, Kyoto, Nara and 
Osaka, Japan. The group will sail from Seattle 
and Vancouver on June 26 and will return on 
September 7. From August 2 to 7, its members 
will attend the World Edueation Conference ai 


Tokyo. 


Tue City of London Vaeation Course in Edu 
cation holds its sixteenth session from July 24 to 
The course will provide America! 
teachers with a holiday, with leetures on English 
teaching methods, visits to places of historie in 
terest (ineluding an evening party at Windsor 
Castle) and an inaugural banquet and addresses 


August 7. 
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em distinguished men and women. It will be 
he id again this year at Bedford College, Univer- 
st of London. The full prospectus will be 
on application to Hugh W. Ewing, secre- 


The City of London Vacation Course in 


nt 
It 


se 


tary, 


Education, Montague House, Russell Square, 
London, W.C.L, England. 


Over 200 students, representing thirty-five 
hich schools, attended the fourth annual Inter- 
national Relations Conference, which was held 
at the University of Denver on April 23 and 
»4 The conference, a two-day session of round 
table discussions with talks by outstanding lead- 
ors in the field, devoted the greatest part of its 
time to the subject, “The Survey of Movements 
and Influences Now Threatening World Peace.” 
[he speakers included Dr. Ben Cherrington, of 
the University of Denver, and John §. Moore, 
public forum leader of Colorado Springs. The 
Colorado Edueational Assoeiation and its Com- 

ittee on World Citizenship sponsored the con- 


ference. 


[vy is announced that Hofstra College of New 
York University will receive from the estate of 
the late Mr. and Mrs. William §. Hofstra funds 
for the erection of a building for a gymnasium 
and for its equipment. Designs for the build- 
ug, which it is hoped will be ready for use about 
November 1, have already been prepared and 
onstruction will start in May. It will form the 

ith side of a quadrangle about which other 
buildings have been or will be erected. The new 
gymnasium will be named for Dr. T. P. Calkins, 
lormerly superintendent of schools in Hemp- 
‘ead and one of the founders of the college. 


A “Topp Chair of Chemistry” has been estab- 
‘ished at Cornell University. Its endowment is 
provided by a gift of seeurities valued at ap- 
proximately $200,000 made anonymously some 
‘ime since by George W. Todd and Grace L. 
Todd, of Rochester. The professorship is named 

recognition of their constant interest in the 

‘tare and development of the university. 


JvLes S. Bacus, banker, of New York City, 

s presented his private collection of art, said 
‘0 he one of the finest of its size in the United 
‘tates and valued at many millions of dollars, 
‘0 the State of New York. In the gift is in- 
cluded his home at 814 Fifth Avenue, where the 
The building will be trans- 


collection is lodged. 
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formed into a museum and administered by a 
foundation, set up by Mr. Bache with funds for 
its maintenance. 
ings, among them some of the best-known pri- 
vately owned works of such old masters as Rem- 
brandt, Raphael, Titian and Valasquez, the col- 
lection includes sculpture, tapestries, furniture 
and porcelains. The gift was approved by the 
Board of Regents on April 20, and the first 
steps toward the transfer of the collection to 
the Jules Bache Foundation have been taken by 


Besides seventy-seven paint- 


the trustees. 


THE War Department has ordered that two 
new camps for Negroes be established in New 
York State providing accommodations for the 
380 men who have indicated a desire to enlist 
for the spring period. Instructions have been 
received at the headquarters of the Second Corps 
Area on Governors Island for the demobilization 
of two white CCC companies at Williamstown, 
Oswego County, and Gibsonville, Livingston 
County, and for the transfer of their personnel 
to other white companies. The two eamps will 
bring to five the number of junior camps for 
Negroes in New York State. In addition there 
are two CCC camps for Negro veterans. The 
new disposition has been made in deference to a 
message of protest addressed by Governor Leh- 
man to Major Robert Fechner, director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, which pointed out 
that the recent order barring acceptance of new 
applications from Negroes seemed to be “dis- 
criminatory against a large part of our popula- 
tion which has the highest percentage of unem- 
ployment and poverty of any group in the state. 
We in this state have always taken the position 
that it is wholly unjustifiable to make any differ- 
ence in the handling of relief or other social 
activities between our white and colored popu- 
lations.” 

ACCORDING to press reports, Dr. Lotus D. Coff- 
man, president of the University of Minnesota, 
has recommended the reformation of collegiate 
sports so that games shall be played only with 
near-by institutions, that students shall be ad- 
mitted without charge to all games, that gate 
receipts shall be reduced and that the amount 
spent on athletics shall be limited. Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, president of the University of North 
Carolina, is also said to have recommended limi- 
tation of intercollegiate athleties. 
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VACATION COURSES—A NEEDED 
UNIVERSITY SERVICE 

Peruaps the least heralded, but one of the 
outstanding achievements accomplished during 
the recent depression period is the expansion of 
adult education. Paradoxically, this expansion 
occurred during the very years when there was 
a considerable contraction in child education, 
when public schools in some communities were 
closed or the school year shortened because of 
lack of funds, teachers were forced to accept pay 
cuts, and expenditures for equipment, buildings 
and other necessary appurtenances were cut to 
the bone. The movement toward adult education 
gained momentum and surged forward in spite 
of these distressing circumstances in the field of 
juvenile education. The reason is to be found 
in the millions of unemployed and partially em- 
ployed, and the tremendous increase in leisure 
time resulting therefrom. What should be done 
with that spare time? Obviously, if constructive 
opportunities for the use of that unaccustomed 
leisure were not provided, one might expect 
much of that time to be utterly wasted, and 
quite frequently placed to anti-social uses. Cer- 
tainly unoccupied time does have the effect of 
increasing discontent, and may frequently lead 
to mob action. The simplest solution appeared 
in public provision for worthwhile recreation 
and education. Here we shall confine ourselves 
to the latter. 

Private philanthropic agencies early in the 
depression saw the necessity and value of adult 
education. Settlement houses, community cen- 
ters and similar private organizations expanded 
their adult education work, or initiated new 
courses and programs for adults. The Young 
Men’s Christian Associations provided educa- 
tional advantages gratuitously for great numbers 
of unemployed. Similarly, some provision was 
made by other character-forming agencies, such 
as the Y. W. C. A., the Hebrew Associations and 
others. But the fact remained that private 
philanthropic organizations could not begin to 
cope with the problem because of their limited 
resources. Then local governments began to 
awaken to the situation, and made some efforts, 
often feeble, to provide new facilities for adult 
education, in spite of their shrinking revenues 
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and rapidly growing expenditures caused py 
relief needs. 

The final step was the entry of the Federa| 
Government into the picture through the Federal 
Kmergency Relief Administration. The Federa| 
Government has been assisting financially in cer. 
tain types of education, notably agricultural and 
trade, since the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1916. But not until the creation of the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. jy, 
1933 did the Federal Government make extensive 
expenditures for adult education, that is, for the 
training and education of adults at any point 
above the compulsory school age in a great 
diversity of fields, cultural and vocational. Sub- 
sequently, this educational work was taken over 
Much 
stress has likewise been placed on workers’ edu 


by the Works Progress Administration. 


cation, which generally emphasizes socio-eco- 


nomie affairs from the workingman’s angle 
The programs of adult education throughout the 
country have shown very favorable results 
the under-privileged have been 
of the advantages of education, 


other thousands of skilled and semi-skilled work- 


Thousands of 


given a taste 


ers have been given the opportunity to advance 
their academic and vocational knowledge, and to 
a lesser degree, white collar workers who already 
possessed a fair education have profited in th 
classroom. 

The original thought was that this educational 
experiment would be a stop-gap, a means 0! 
occupying a part of the unemployed worker's 
unsought leisure time. It was, and still is, no 
doubt, expected that with more complete eco- 
nomie recovery and reemployment the need for 
adult education on such a large scale will cease 
and all emergency federal assistance for yoca- 
tional education will terminate with the passing 
of the relief problem, with which it has been tied. 
That must necessarily be the signal for the re- 
vamping of adult edueational programs. The 
local governments and the states can be expected 
to continue adult education on a lessened scale 
Perhaps new subventions on a matched basis 
may be secured from the Federal Governmen! 
in the course of time. But the emergency ¢liat- 
acter and transitory nature of adult education 
will have disappeared, and it will be necessary 
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to refound the system on a more permanent, even 
‘hough contracted, scale. 

At the same time it will be necessary for pri- 
vate educational agencies to make greater pro- 
vision for adult education, particularly for those 
workers in the upper ranks already possessed of 
a basic elementary education. With employment 
and a fair degree of prosperity adults of this 
class can, and often prefer, to buy their educa- 
tion. Thus one may expect much heavier de- 
mands than hitherto existed to be made in uni- 
versity extension departments, correspondence 
schools, Y. M. C. A. schools and similar agencies. 
This all suggests education in the local environ- 
ment. Llowever, we have long recognized the 
value of travel as a broadening educational fac- 

No suggestion has yet been made as to the 
possibility of providing educational facilities of 
a relatively high order for fairly well-trained 
and employed individuals away from home. 

Here, then, is presented a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for university service through the intro- 
duction of two-week vacation courses during the 
summer. A very large proportion of the white 
collar workers in normal economic times are 
ranted two-week vacations with pay. Likewise 
many skilled workers enjoy similar vacation 
The present recovery pressure for 
higher wages and fewer working hours is being 
reflected in more extensive arrangements by all 
types of employers whereby their workers will 


dvat tages. 


receive Vacations with pay. 

But how can such a movement open the doors 
ot the university to greater social service? The 
individual university, or better still, a number 

universities acting in concert, could establish 
a variety of vacation courses in diverse subjects. 
‘hese courses would consist of approximately 
ten classroom leetures or lessons designed to fit 
The student would 
be required to pay a nominal fee of say $12 to 


a two-week vacation period. 
“15 per course. It is not too much to expect 

at some employers would be sufficiently inter- 
ested in such a plan as to provide a bonus or 
subvention to pay part or all of the tuition for 


ambitious employees. The student would be 


given the privilege of taking two and, in rare 
The 


stances, three courses per vacation term. 
rales suggested would be in line with regularly 
prevailing tuition rates for higher education and 
would be designed to make this new university 
‘ervice as nearly self-supporting as possible. 
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The content of the courses would be so ar- 
ranged as to present the subject-matter in a 
simple, concise and non-technical fashion. The 
aim would be to convey to the student funda- 
mental factual knowledge of the subject selected 
and suggestions for follow-up study after the 
vacation period. It is not expected that these 
courses should embrace the same totality of con- 
tent as regular college credit courses, but it is 
essential that regular staff members or visiting 
educators of note give the instruction. The em- 
ployment of young and relatively untrained in- 
structors would destroy this service at its incep- 
tion, for the vacation student would be even 
more anxious to sit in the classroom of noted 
scholars and educators than the average college 
student. 

The vacation school idea could easily be devel- 
oped by a number of cooperating universities 
into a national institution. Let us assume, for 
instance, Harvard, Yale, Columbia and New 
York University, Chicago, Pennsylvania, Tulane, 
Vanderbilt, Leland Stanford and leading state 
universities participating in a cooperative plan 
for vacation courses. An arrangement might be 
drawn up whereby, upon the completion of ten 
vacation courses, representing approximately 
five summers, the student would be granted a 
“vaeation school certificate’ from the last uni- 
versity attended. Vacation 
transferable, at the request of the student, from 


credits would be 


one cooperating institution to another, so that 
this “graduation” would be possible from the 
last institution he selected. In general, the stu- 
dent would be encouraged to take his work at 
different institutions as a means of getting a 
broad view-point and making as many cultural 
contacts as possible. 

The proposed university plan for vacation 
courses will be certain to face many objections. 
It may be argued that it is not the university’s 
function to bring to its academic halls the less 
privileged man or woman who ean not qualify 
for matriculation, even though it be for but a 
short time in the summer. It is such conceit 
and snobbishness which causes deserved reproach 
and helps to create class distinction and cleavage. 
It may also be argued that the vacation school 
idea will tend to lower established academie 
standards and lessen academie prestige. 
contention would in truth have little basis for 
College standards and college courses 


Such a 


support. 
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are not affected in the slightest; the vacation 
courses appeal to a totally different group, and 
in this body far greater respect for higher edu- 
cation is certain to be engendered. Criticism to 
the effect that the college or university could not 
afford vacation courses would be invalid because 
the plan as proposed is self-supporting and, 
moreover, would result in a broader and more 
profitable use of the school plant. 

Definite educational and social advantages 
possible through vacation courses are numerous. 
From the standpoint of the vacation student the 
plan presents the opportunity to absorb a work- 
ing knowledge of various basic subjects, to listen 
to and to study under the direction of famous 
educators, even though for but a short period, to 
develop a real contact with the great universities 
and to broaden his own outlook upon life. His 
sympathies toward higher education are apt to 
be enhanced, and, looking forward to the next 
generation, may be instrumental in sending to 
the schools of higher learning his own sons and 
daughters. Society’s gains from a greater num- 
ber of better educated citizens is obvious. In 
fact, the acceptance of the vacation school idea 
would leave society, the individual participant 
and the university in the position of having 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

Baru E. Muntz 

New YorkK UNIVERSITY 


THE QUADRATIC EQUATION 
RECENTLY there appeared the third edition of 
the third volume of Tropfke’s well-known “Ge- 
schichte Elementar-Mathematik.” In the 
second edition of this volume, which appeared 


der 


fifteen years ago, 27 pages were devoted to the 
treatment of the quadratic equation, while in 
this third edition 68 pages are devoted thereto. 
This exhibits a remarkable increase in our knowl- 
edge relating to the history of a common school 
subject in the short period of fifteen years, and 
it was the more unexpected because elementary 
algebra is one of the older subjects of the see- 
ondary school curriculum. Nearly all the sub- 
ject-matter of this elementary algebra was 
known many years ago, but the discovery of its 
origin, especially as far as it relates to the solu- 
tion of the quadratic equation, is quite recent 
and exhibits encouraging progress. 

Nearly all this progress is due to the decipher- 
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ing of ancient Babylonian writings relating to 
mathematics by Otto Neugebauer and others, 
The partial solution of the quadratic equation 
by methods similar to those which are now in use 
is now known to be at least as old as 2000 p.0. 
It seems now likely that these methods spread 
over the earth from a single source and that the 
ancient Greek mathematicians owed much more 
to the ancient Babylonians than had been pre- 
viously regarded as probable. In_ particular, 
the methods used in Euelid’s “Elements” have 
much in common with this early work of the 
ancient Babylonians, even if Euclid failed to 
acknowledge such contact. Various -mathemati- 
cal developments seem to have been discovered 
separately in different countries, while others 
seem to have originated in a single country and 
thence spread gradually over the entire civilized 
world. Possibly the quadratie equation belongs 
in the latter class. 

The algebraic partial solution of the quadratic 
equation implies a somewhat advanced stage of 
civilization, and the fact that the ancient Baby- 
lonians had reached this stage is of fundamental 
importance in the history of mathematies. No 
evidence has yet been produced which tends to 
prove that the aborigines of any country on the 
American continent had reached such an ai- 
vanced stage of mathematical development be- 
fore they came in contact with Europeans, 
notwithstanding their use of number systems 
which they may have discovered independently. 
The development of number systems was natu- 
rally one of the earliest mathematical achieve- 
ments and in their earlier stages they seem to 
exhibit a great variety of origins, but in the more 
advanced stage, when complex numbers were 
introduced, the European origin seems to have 
been definitely established. 

It should not be inferred that the ancient 
Babylonians solved the quadratic equation com- 
pletely in the modern sense. In fact, they never 
gave explicitly, as far as is now known, two 
roots of such an equation. The same is true ot 
the ancient Greeks, notwithstanding their re- 
markable advance along other lines. Various 
steps in advance towards the complete solution 
of the quadratie equation have been traced dur- 
ing a period of more than three thousand years 
and may be used as basal facts in the study of 
the development of mathematics as a whole. 
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When the students in our schools solve the 
quadratic equation they deal with ideas which 
the human race aequired very slowly and whose 
intrinsic difficulties are largely concealed by a 
convenient notation. 

It is diffieult to determine whether the ancient 
Babylonians knew that each of the quadratic 
equations which they considered has two roots. 
The same difficulty presents itself with respect 
to the writings of the ancient Greeks. All that 
one can say positively as regards this matter is 
that in the deciphered work there is no instance 
where two roots explicitly appear. 
Whether the finding of one root of such an 
equation should be called a solution thereof is 
naturally questionable and depends upon the 
definition of the term solution. The fact that the 


such 


methods used by the ancient Babylonians are 
still in use and ean readily be used to find both 
of the roots of a quadratie equation deserves em- 
pliasis, since mathematical progress has fre- 
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quently been inspired by the unforeseen fertility 
of the methods employed in special cases. 

The large recent increase as regards our 
knowledge relating to the development of the 
quadratic equation should be of special interest 
to teachers of elementary mathematics, since it 
exhibits the rapidity with which general histories 
of mathematics have become out of date even 
whn they were up to date when they first ap- 
peared, which unfortunately has not always been 
the case. The mathematical historian is no less 
in danger of getting behind the times than those 
who aim to keep abreast with the progress in 
methods of teaching or with the most advanced 
research in their fields of advanced instruction. 
In each of these fields recent progress has been 
remarkable and has become available especially 
by means of periodical publications, which are 
increasingly used and arouse further inquiry. 

G. A. MILLER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TUTORIAL SYSTEM AT NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 

A vACULTY committee in charge of the tutorial 
system at University recently 
made a report to the members of the faculty on 
the history and the organization of the system. 

This system arose out of conditions prevail- 
ing at Northwestern and is still in the process 
Its form is presumably pecu- 
Northwestern. The following is an 
abridged form of the faeulty report which 
might be helpful to those who are interested in 


Northwestern 


of development. 


liar to 


tutorial organizations on other campuses. 

This system originally developed 
under separate auspices for men and women. 
In the fall of 1931, through the initiative of the 
dean of women, Florence Schee Robnett, a form 
ol supervised study was introduced for the fresh- 
an women resident at Willard Hall. One of 
the aims of this plan, then called the co-adju- 
torial system, was to help the student with her 
academie work. The help offered was organized 
specilically about the content of the regular 
freshman Members of this original 
staff acted in two capacities, that of sponsor and 
tutor. Improved scholastic averages and a de- 


present 


courses. 


creased mortality rate among the freshman 
women gave proof of the worth of this plan. 
It was soon found desirable, however, to separate 
the sponsorial and the tutoria! responsibilities, 
and in more recent years the tutors in Willard 
Hall have been charged only with individual 
supplementary teaching along the lines of the 
regular freshman courses. 

During the year 1935-1936 a group of under- 
graduate women who had worked under the 
tutorial system in Willard Hall became inter- 
ested in securing the extension of the tutorial 
work over the women’s quadrangle in a form 
similar to that already obtaining for the men on 
the North Campus. This group secured the 
cooperation of the sororities to the extent of 
offering board for seven additional women 
tutors. The group then presented a petition to 
the university asking for a general women’s 
tutorial system, combining the seven tutors in 
Willard with the seven new quadrangle tutors. 
This petition was granted. The fourteen women 
tutors are now giving their attention to fields of 
interest rather than to the specifie content of 
freshman courses. 

The men’s residential tutorial system has been 
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in operation since the second semester of the 
academic year 1932-1933. Originally, as the 
plan was set up by Dean James W. Armstrong, 
six graduate students were charged with the 
responsibility of giving aid to dormitory men 
who sought it in subjects in which the graduate 
students were concentrating. Before the semes- 
ter’s end, news of the dormitory project created 
such favor among the undergraduates that the 
fraternity men petitioned for its extension to 
the entire men’s quadrangles. Accordingly, at 
the beginning of the academic year 1933-1934 
nineteen men were installed on the North Cam- 
pus to serve as residential tutors. 

The fraternities offered to help in underwrit- 
ing the cost. They offered board for the year 
for fifteen men, a proposal which was accepted. 
The university in turn used vacant rooms for 
some of the men, a move which depression con- 
ditions made possible, and assumed the board 
and room costs of those men who were serving 
in the dual capacity of tutors and counselors. 
Dean Armstrong appointed a head tutor for the 
organization. With this simple arrangement the 
system operated for the year 1933-1934. Its 
services recommended the system quietly but 
effectively to the undergraduates. The tutorial 
aid was free and without compulsion, and the 
students came and returned because they liked 
what the system had to offer. 

Sentiment in favor of extending the system to 
include the off-campus fraternities crystallized 
into a definite proposal during the first semester 
of 1934-1935. By the beginning of the second 
semester a men’s tutorial system embracing all 
the organized residential units on the campus, 
with the exception of three small special interest 
groups, had been placed in operation. It was 
perhaps the first residential tutorial system in 
America employing a plan embracing the fra- 
ternities and supported in part by them. 

The tutorial staff for the year 1936-37 is com- 
posed of fourteen women and seventeen men, 
each group headed by one of the members as 
its active director. The administration of the 
tutorial systems is in a faculty committee ap- 
pointed by the president, of which a counselor 
for women and a counselor for men are members. 
At the beginning of the school year, a carefully 
planned publicity program introduces this staff 
and the purpose of the organization to the stu- 
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dent body. The students learn that members of 
this staff are available at designated places an) 
appointed hours to any student, that these eon. 
sultations are individual and that they are free 
of charge. No advance appointments fo; 
tutorial consultations need be made. A ¢op. 
sultation is the student’s choice, although indirect 
forces may have been used to bring about the 
first conference. 

The thirty-one men and women now on the 
staff are graduate students, many of whom have 
had teaching experience. They are entirely free 
from any disciplinary responsibilities. The 
purpose of this organization is to foster a respect 
and desire for intellectual attainment. More 
specifically, it is the tutor’s aim to help the 
student orient himself in his environment and 
proceed with his educational career upon his own 
initiative. 

With this purpose in mind, it becomes appa: 
ent that a sense of discrimination must be used 
in selecting the personnel of the staff. Each 
applicant for a tutorial fellowship must be 
accepted first by the graduate school. Then, 
upon the recommendation of the department, 
English, mathematics, chemistry or other, the 
final appointment is made by the counselor for 
men or the counselor for women and the respec 
tive head tutor. Cooperation with the heads o: 
departments has proved indispensable in making 
selections. The departmental approval ot its 
tutorial representatives assures the student that 
each tutor has an academic background adequate 


for his needs. The individual tutor must not 


only be one whose academie record is acceptable, 
but one whose personality is stimulating. 

Each tutor is available for consultation during 
eight scheduled hours per week. This program 
is arranged for study nights, and the work 1s 
done in study rooms in the various university 


id 


and fraternity houses on the campus. 
Inasmuch as all tutors are graduate students, 
the recompense has taken the form of tree 
tuition in the Graduate School, 
offered by the fraternities and allowance 00 
room rent in the university dormitories. The 
head tutors, in addition, receive a small salary 
It is not the desire of the faculty committee 
to erect within the university any formal educa- 
tional method or machinery which in any sense 
might be a competitor to the regular eurricula 


free bi ard 
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administered through the various schools and 
departments of the university. It is the inten- 
however, to supplement the work of the 
; with informal procedures offered to the 


tion, 


school 


ydent on his own premises and during those 
hours in which formerly he has worked without 


vuidanee, with increased opportunities for intel- 
lectual exchange, at the student’s initiative and 
on the student’s own time, between graduate and 
undergraduate student and with the possibility 
of the inereased infiltration of intellectual inter- 


est into the social life of the student. 


E. LYMAN 


BELOIT’S SEMINAR ON HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR 


[x the classrooms of our institutions of higher 
ng the presentation of subject-matter re- 
lects the prevailing modes of research. Usually 
‘his means that the instructor begins with cer- 
‘ain broad generalizations which are then broken 
lown into parts. Then each of these parts is 
further resolved into elements which are in turn 
nalyzed and re-analyzed in order to arrive at 
iltimate facts or factors. 
This procedure is most easily illustrated from 
In biology, for example, the 
plienomena of physical inheritance were first 
overed to be matters of germ-plasm. Re- 
search on germ-plasm revealed the chromosomes 


the exact sciences. 


is the carriers of heritable traits; research with 
nosomes then discovered the genes as the 
The genes are now being 

tudied to uneover further knowledge of the 
tacts of inheritance. In physies and chemistry 
inilar procedures are followed in determining 
ihe nature of matter, the essence of energy or 


; of inheritanee. 


composition of compounds. 

he attempt to be “seientifie” the social 
sciences have imitated the research methods of 
In psychology, for example, 
iuman behavior is first explained in terms of 
These are then 
ubjected to detailed analysis and measurement; 


the exact sciences. 
ital and emotional reactions. 


‘he results are then tabulated and cheeked and 
verified to reveal underlying faetors. These are 
then made the objeets of further research. 

In both the exact and the social sciences the 
‘nalytical research method seeks to uncover as 
any of the facts and factors in given situations 
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as possible. Insight and understanding of situa- 
tions is made possible by such knowledge of 
phenomena. Intelligent direction and effective 
control of the physical and the social environ- 
ment, it is obvious, are dependent upon such 
knowledge. 

Without in any way depreciating the value of 
research it must be admitted that, especially in 
the social sciences, effective participation in the 
relationships of modern life requires not only 
an impressive array of facts but also a synthesis 
of them into sets of working hypotheses. That 
is, the knowledge uncovered by research in spe- 
cific departments becomes truly serviceable to 
the intelligent citizen only when it is related to 
the knowledge in allied fields. Full understand- 
ing of any social situation can be secured only 
when every possible insight is brought to bear 
on the problem. To illustrate, an intelligent ap- 
proach to American race problems ean be made 
only when the student has at his command: 
First, a knowledge of the physical facts of racial 
differences presented by the anthropologist, the 
biologist and the ethnologist; second, an appre- 
ciation of such factors as race prejudice, racial 
antagonisms and race attitudes described by the 
psychologist; and third, an understanding of the 
social, economic and political relationships of the 
races involved. This information has been care- 
fully prepared by the historian, the economist 
and the sociologist. Such a pooling of the 
knowledge secured by research in various fields 
makes possible the development of effective 
working hypotheses of those who must handle 
‘ace relations. 

During the past semester the departments of 
anthropology, biology, psychology and sociology 
at Beloit College undertook a correlation of their 
subject-matter by means of a seminar on human 
behavior. This seminar was epen to senior ma- 
jor and honor students in the participating 
departments. The seminar met once each week 
throughout the semester. The students were not 
required to attend the seminar; no college credit 
was given those who did attend. At each session 
either a student or an instructor presented a 
treatment of some one of the topics listed in the 
outline of the material the seminar proposed to 
After this presentation the seminar was 
then opened to general discussion. Some of the 
material covered is indicated by the following: 


eover. 
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Biological Aspects of Human Behavior: 
The human machine 
The significance of heredity 
The origin of variations 
The inheritance of specific human traits 
What part does environment play? 
Animal ecology and human ecology 
Animal aggregations 
Psychological Aspects of Human Behavior: 
The physical bases of behavior 
The endocrine glands 
The central nervous system 
The circulatory functions 
The nature and estimation of intelligence 
The mechanism of learning 
The development and expression of personality 


traits 


Sociological Aspects of Human Behavior: 

The nature of human relations 

The social populations 
Quantitative aspects of population 
Qualitative aspects of population 
Control of population 

Race relations 
Origin of race and racial differences 
Significance of racial differences 
Race mixture 
3asis of racial antagonisms 


Principles of race adjustment 
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Collective behavior 
Human nature and the social heritage 
Social conflict: its basis and resolution 
Social control of human behavior 


This experiment in the synthetic presentatioy 
of material has been enthusiastically received by 
the students who participated. In fact, they 
found it so interesting and valuable that they 
have repeatedly requested that the seminar be 
continued for a second semester. Students feo} 
that the seminar has brought together signif. 
cantly for them relationships of which they 
were wholly unaware or concerning which they 
were greatly confused and has given them a 
deeper insight into human problems. The in- 
structors concerned have also found the seminar 
an intriguing and broadening experience. 1p 
integrate the knowledge of their respective fields 
into an organic whole has given these instrue- 
tors a wider point of view and an esprit de corps, 
which has been very satisfying. In all, this 
experience in a cooperative approach to common 
problems has been so rewarding that there is no 
contribution to 


question of its educational 


methods. 


BELOIT COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


MARY LYON AND THE MOUNT 
HOLYOKE CENTENARY 


Mary 


College 


Mount 
writing his 
first pub- 


WHEN Lyon was founding 


Holyoke 


“medley” entitled “The Princess,’ 


Tennyson was 


, 
lished in the year before Mary Lyon’s death, 
after her twelve years of pioneering struggle. 
Whether or not he knew of this New World 
venture, he imagined such a type of institution 
as that to which she was trying to give perma- 
nent like a 
where women would be taught “all that men 
are taught” and in less time, since they were 
The college which Mary Lyon 


foundation—“a college man’s,” 


“twice as quick.” 
was founding was not comparable in pretense 
with that which he poetically provided for the 
There was then but one building, 
with 


Princess. 


plain and unattractive by comparison 


Tennyson’s improvisation: where one entered 
upon a court “compact of lucid marbles bossed 


with lengths of classie frieze, with ample awn- 
ings gay betwixt the pillars and with great 
urns of flowers.” Inside were statues of her 

That taught the Sabine how to rule, and shi 

The foundress of the Babylonian wail, 

The Carian Artemisia strong in war, 

The Rhodope that built the pyramid, 

Clelia, Cornelia, with the Palmyrene 

That fought Aurelian, and the Roman brows 

Of Agrippina. 

What Mary Lyon, a crusading educator, dit 

a century ago, as appraised by Mrs. Mary 
Beard at the centenary celebration, was 
promote education within a seminary tor girls 


boy 
i) 


. . representing a class deemed the bulwark 
of this Republic, on the basis of a Protestat! 
ideology, inspired with a zest for missionary 
effort, including the urge toward charitable 
work of a Christian temper.” It unquestion- 
ably “mirrored the culture of her day and 
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jabitation.” But the spirit of Mary Lyon has 
had new interpretation and wider application 
» the thirty-six years of the twentieth century 
which are synchronous with the administration 


of President Woolley. Not only have the build- 
ings grown beyond any that Tennyson’s Princess 
could have dreamed of ; the education at Mount 
Holyoke, not distinetively different from that 
of many colleges for women in this and other 
lands, has related itself to the needs of human 
seiety and seeks knowledge for it “endlessly 
without fear.” 

Fifty years ago the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education said that there was an in- 
creasing “desire in the publie mind to furnish 
women an edueation equivalent to the best edu- 
cation for men.” There were then only 23,639 
students in “superior institutions for women,” 
and for the most part “female seminaries.” The 
students in Ameriean universities and colleges 
now number a million and more, and well toward 
alf of the total number are young women. 
Most of these are in eoedueational institutions. 
But for the rest of that host, one sees Mary 
Lyon and Mary Woolley leading on.—The New 


T mes, 


One of those disputes about priority that ean 
raise dander without arousing the dangerous de- 
grees of ire concerns itself with the founding of 
uigher education for women in the United States. 
The claimants, as in so many other disputes, 

in battle confidently, but before long the charge 
‘slowed by natural obstacles, so to speak; by 
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various qualifications and counter-qualifications, 
technical for the most part. 

It is plain, however, that there were pioneers 
in this field in which the United States was in- 
disputably the pioneer, and that Mary Lyon 
was most conspicuous if not pre-eminent among 
those who made their mark. In her ease the trite 
observation that an institution is the shadow of 
a man ean be freshened a trifle by adding that 
it is often the shadow of a woman and an equally 
definite and long one. In Mary Lyon’s shadow 
there are very many institutions of higher edu- 
eation for women. For her rational and cour- 
ageous initiative spread from Mount Holyoke to 
the entire field of education. 

The American people may well join in prais- 
ing with Mount Holyoke at its centennial this 
very gallant woman who almost single-handed, 
amid hostility and ridicule, achieved practical 
expression of an idea now triumphant at South 
Hadley and in the modern world. The kind of 
esteem that such a personality merits and re- 
ceives from Americans, moreover, very readily 
finds an object at the end of a hundred years 
since Mary Lyon in the person and public career 
of Mary Woolley, retiring president of Mount 
Holyoke. Time arranges its hierarchies, so 
slowly establishing them that a century is short 
in their arranging and rearranging. But no one 
need doubt that the place of these two women 
in the history of American education will remain 
always a very high and very distinguished one. 
—New York Herald Tribune. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Twenry years of educational cooperation were 
commemorated when the American Couneil on 
“a child of this amazing era, 1917— 
: held its twentieth annual meeting on May 
‘and 8 in Washington, D. C. There were in at- 
tendance about 275 delegates, representing ap- 
proximately one half of the council’s constituent 
and institutional membership of 396. These 
delegates and numerous guests heard a series of 


Education 


papers and addresses whieh reviewed the coun- 
“'S past, considered its eurrent activities, and 
nered into a future eoneerning which the his- 

cal speaker of the meeting said: “The coun- 
will grow in wisdom and in favor. It will 
neasure up to the important tasks in the days 


The two-day program of three sessions took 
place in the auditorium of the Chamber of Com- 
merece of the United States, with a lunch at the 
Cosmos Club and a dinner at the Mayflower 
Hotel. Both morning sessions were in charge 
of President Raymond A. Kent, chairman, and 
the Reverend George Johnson, secretary, of the 
council. At the afternoon session of May 7, the 
presiding officer was Dean Gerald D. Timmons, 
first vice-chairman; at the dinner that evening 
the toastmaster was President Frank P. Graham, 
second vice-chairman of the council. 

The program arranged by President George 
F. Zook did not have a central theme, but ex- 
hibited a variety of topics to meet the wide range 
of interest of the council, which now ineludes 
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state departments of education, the publie school 
systems of large cities, private secondary schools 
and teachers colleges in addition to the earlier 
membership of colleges and universities. 


A SKETCH OF THE Past 


Dr. John H. MacCracken, formerly associate 
director of the American Council on Education, 
began his historical sketch of the council at the 
morning session of May 7 with these words: 


Certainly no historian with the whole range of 
time to choose from could pick twenty years more 
significant, more crowded with action, more replete 
with the stuff of drama than 1917-1937. 

The American Council on Education, a child of 
this amazing era, owes its origin, as does so much 
else, to the world war and to the dislocations, needs 
and opportunities America’s entry into the conflict 
created. 


3egun as the Emergency Council on Educa- 
tion to place the educational resources of the 
country at the disposal of the National Govern- 
ment during the war, the organization earlier in- 
cluded eleven national associations. Dr. Mae- 
Cracken did not catalogue the activities of the 
council during the twenty years that followed 
but treated them broadly as three eras of three, 
twelve and three years, respectively. “The coun- 
cil has been peculiarly fortunate in its leader- 
ship.” He cited President Donald Cowling and 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly as workers in the initial 
activities and touched upon the eras of the coun- 
cil under the guidance of three directors, Dr. 
Samuel P. Capen, Dr. Charles R. Mann and Dr. 
George F. Zook. The speaker dealt with the 
ends which those in the teaching guild have in 
common that can be achieved better through co- 
operation than individually. 

There are those who look with distrust on any 
organization of education that extends beyond 
a few congenial 3ut, said Dr. Mae- 
Cracken, there are others who do not share this 


souls. 


distrust. 


They add to their love of freedom the element of 
faith—the faith that John Dewey pointed out at 
New Orleans as the foundation of democracy—faith 
in the capacities of human nature, faith in human 





intelligence and in the power of pooled and ¢o- 


operative experience. It is not belief that these 


things are complete, but that if given a show they 
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will grow and be able to generate progressively 
the knowledge and wisdom necessary to guide ;, 
effective action. It is with the latter group I ey 
my lot and so support such experiments jn «. 
operative action as the American Council on Educa. 
tion. Not that I am alogether content with thy 
story of these twenty years, yet I would not } 
without the council. It will grow in wisdom anj 
in favor. It will measure up to the important tasks 
in the days just ahead. In these days of ambitious 
predatory pirates looking for rich fields to exploit, 
I feel that education is safer with an organization 
of the council’s structure and ideals at work anj 
on guard in Washington. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES OF THE CouNCIL 


The annual report of President Zook, pr. 
sented at the morning session of May 7, en- 
braced four sections which described the large 
and varied problems at all levels of education 
upon which the council is now embarked in we. 
cordance with the plans made three years ag 
This report will appear in full in the Educa. 
tional Record of the council next July. (Ou 
standing items may be summarized as follows: 

The council’s membership of 396 is made up 


of 30 constituent, 28 associate and 338 institu- 
tional members. 

Of the $300,000 granted by the General Edu- 
cation Board three years ago, a total of $127,263 
has been spent; at the present rate of expentl- 
ture “the grant will last for about three years 
more.” 

During 1936-37, the council received special 
grants from the General Education Board for 
the Financial Advisory Service for colleges au 
universities; for the program of the educations! 
uses of motion pictures; to assist the U. S. Othe 
of Education in reporting public school statis 
tics, conferences and investigations; to assist the 
American Youth Commission in its survey of 
youth in Maryland; toward expenses of a second 
conference on educational broadeasting; from 
the Carnegie Corporation, a grant for a first ¢0l- 
ference on educational broadeasting; 1" 
regional accrediting agencies, a grant for the 
cooperative studying of secondary school siau 
ards. All such special grants totalled $161," 

President Zook reported on current activities 
-arried on by committees of the council, ineluct 
ing the following: Editorial policy, David 4 


4 
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Robertson, chairman; relation of the emotions 
+) the educative process, Daniel A. Prescott, 
harmon - measurement and guidance, Herbert 
©. Hawkes, chairman ; modern languages, Robert 
Herndon Fife, chairman; standards, Raymond 
Walters, chairman; government and educational 
snance, John K. Norton, chairman; government 
and educational organization, Albert B. Mere- 
lith; international aspects of education, I. L. 
Kandel, chairman. 

President Zook outlined various projects now 
being carried on under the auspices of the coun- 


pele 


Jl by means of the special grants indicated. 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR THE FUTURE 
Under the foregoing heading, President Zook 
listed ten matters which the Problems and Plans 
‘ommittee has before it, as follows: 


The education of teachers. 
2) A national system of fellowships in edu- 
cation. 

3) Research in education. 

(4) Educational seeretariats at the Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House in Chicago. 

(5) Federal relations to education. 

6) Regional cooperation among institutions of 

gher education. 
A study of business education on the col- 

egiate level. 

5) College student personnel problems. 

9) Tax legislation and college endowments. 
of the American Youth Com- 


10) The work 


mission 


Concerned with the future also was the ad- 
dress delivered at the morning session of May 7 
by President Alexander G. Ruthven, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, under the title “Leadership 
or Regimentation in Higher Education.” Presi- 
lent Ruthven pointed out the recent tendency of 
‘aculties and administrators of tax-supported 
iniversities and eolleges “to barter freedom for 
financial He deplored pro- 
cedures which make institutions subservient to 
political influences, including federal subsidies 
“Tf the practice of creating 

the endowed 
hools will inevitably either be induced or 
torced to seek them in order to meet the growing 


‘ompetition.” 


considerations.” 


lor state schools. 


subsidies is continued, 


Dro : oe e e 
‘resident Ruthven ventured a nine point 
Program “in America designed to produce co- 
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operation, to eliminate wasteful duplication, and 
to secure our colleges and universities in their 
natural position of leadership in the advanced 
training of youth :” 


(1) Educators should immediately rededicate 
their schools to the democratic idea and acquaint 
faculties with the dangers of, and trends toward, 
state and federal control. 

(2) The educational organizations should study 
themselves with the objective of coordinating their 
activities, and of increasing their effectiveness in 
the particular fields in which they are primarily 
designed to serve. 

(3) The foundations should be asked largely to 
cease providing direct grants-in-aid, and in their 
place to give more support to scholarships and fel- 
lowships and to projects which form parts of re- 
search and teaching programs approved by the edu- 
cational councils. 

(4) A Congressional investigation of educa- 
tional lobbies should be demanded at once with a 
view to effecting their elimination. 

(5) The President’s Planning Committee should 
be asked to investigate federal subsidies in the hope 
that the practice of creating them may be discon- 
tinued or methods adopted which will limit them 
to experimental periods and otherwise keep them 
from centralizing control over the schools. 

(6) The institutions of higher education should 
accept the American Council on Education, or 
create some other council, as the general coordinat- 
ing body for all their activities. 

(7) The American Council on Education or a 
similar body should be requested to give immediate 
attention to the preparation of a broad national 
program which will eliminate undesirable competi- 
tion and unwise duplication of effort among col- 
leges and universities. 

(8) All organized forces in education should 
have as common aims the resistance of every at- 
tempt to place the schools under political or frac- 
tional control and the development of leadership 
which will lead to a free, well-coordinated system 
of higher education. 

(9) If it becomes imperative to establish a regu- 
latory tribunal to increase the effectiveness of vol- 
untary organizations in harmonizing judgments 
and averting conflicts, the necessary centralization 
of control should be provided, not in an independent 
governmental bureau but in an inter-state educa- 
tional commission set up with express provisions 
for common hearings, joint conferences, the utiliza- 
tion of state regulatory machinery, and other de- 
vices to insure cooperation between institutional, 
state and federal authorities. 
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“The essence of these proposals,” said Presi- 
dent Ruthven, “is that the real threat to aca- 
demic freedom at this time is to be found, in 
the first instance, within rather than without our 
institutions, in the inability of educators to ap- 
preciate their responsibilities for leadership, in 
institutional isolation, in the spreading blight of 
political control and in the strings attached to 
the easy money of federal subsidies.” 


Various FREEDOMS OF SPEECH 

Among the addresses of the meeting which 
possessed very broad interest was that of Mr. 
Chester H. Rowell, editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, given at the Mayflower dinner on the 
Speaking on “The Relation- 
ship of the Various Freedoms of Speech,” Mr. 
Rowell declared that “a good case can be made 
for the proposition that academic freedom is the 
central and most important liberty in the world 
—the one, indeed, without which all other liber- 
ties are futile and nugatory, but with which no 
other can be long denied nor permanently de- 
The only other liberty which ranks 
even second to it is the freedom of the press. 
For this acac.. mice privilege is the key which, in 
the hands of free scholars, unlocks the doors of 
and enlightenment but which, when 
seized by arbitrary power, locks those doors on 
darkness and stagnation.” 

Of all the deprivations of liberty which Hitler 
has imposed on the German people, “the only 
absolutely lethal one is his poisoning of the wells 


evening of May 7. 


stroyed. 


progress 


of knowledge. . . . Those of us who belong to 
the scholastic generation which cherishes the 
memory of German universities may be pardoned 
if we feel a something more than academic bit- 
terness in resenting the things that Hitler has 
done to them.” 

Upon the difficult question of the participation 
of American teachers in outside activities, Mr. 
Rowell said: 


One of the calamities of our school system has 
been the social sterilization of our teachers. Usually 
the best educated and often the most competent 
persons in their communities, they have too often 
taken the least part in its life. Sometimes their 
isolation was voluntary and temperamental. More 
often it was the result of social rather than official 
pressure. Many communities have had a mania 
for standardizing teachers to an unhuman type, 
either masculine or 


which was forbidden to be 
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feminine, and feared to be even neuter. And, to 
often, there has been an arbitrary misuse of official 
authority. No wonder the resentment of teachers 
against it has sometimes broken out in extreme 
forms. 

So I would curtail official power to the limit 
simply because otherwise it is sure to be abused, 
But I would also cultivate a sense of responsibility 
among teachers, first the positive one, to do more 
fully their duty as intelligent and active members 
of the community, and, second, the negative one, 
of so conducting themselves as not to bring unjust 
reproach on the schools or their profession, {) 
much of the sense of corporate solidarity even the 
most independent individual may properly shoy, 


OTHER PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 


Other addresses and papers at the various ses- 
sions of the council were delivered as follows: 
“Mirrors of Edueation,” the chairman’s address, 
by President Raymond A. Kent, of the Univer 
sity of Louisville; “Limiting Student Enrol- 
ments,” by Dr. Walter M. Kotschnig, formerly 
of the League of Nations, now visiting professor 
at Smith College and Mount Holyoke College; 
“Social Responsibility of School and Court,” by 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission; “The Relationship oi 
Edueation to Governmental Administration,” by 
Professor Leon C. Marshall, of the Johns Hop- 
kins University; “Cooperative Aids for Finan- 
cial Problems,” by Comptroller Lloyd Morey, of 
the University of Illinois; “The Deeper Signii- 
cance of the Youth Problem,” by the Reverend 
George Johnson, secretary of the National Cath- 
olie Educational Association, and “What is In- 
portant in Education?” by Headmaster Burton 
P. Fowler, of the Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

At the closing session of the meeting officers 
were elected for 1937-38 as follows: 


Chairman of the council: Edward ©. Ellictt, 
president of Purdue University. 

First vice-chairman: Eugene R. Smith, head 
master of the Beaver Country Day School, Chestnut 
Hill, Massachusetts, representing the Progressive 
Education Association. 

Second vice-chairman: Guy E, Snavely, president 
of Birmingham-Southern College and secretary-elect 
of the Association of American Colleges, rep 
senting the Association of Urban Universities. 

Secretary: E. O. Melby, dean of the School 0 
Education, Northwestern University. 





MAY 15, 1937 


Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, president of the 
American Security and Trust Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Executive committee: Samuel P. Capen, chancel- 
lor, University of Buffalo, representing the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, and Raymond A. 
Kent, president, University of Louisville. 

The following new members of the Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education were also 


elected: 
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Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University of 
Minnesota; Henry W. Holmes, dean of the School 
of Education, Harvard University; Reverend Al- 
phonse M. Schwitalla, S.J., dean of thé School of 
Medicine, St. Louis University, and Burton P. 
Fowler, head master, Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


RAYMOND WALTERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE DEMAND FOR TEACHERS PRE- 
PARED TO GUIDE AND DIRECT 
EXTRA-CLASS ACTIVITIES 


Mven has been said about extra-class activi- 
ties in relation to the secondary schools and 
colleges and universities. Since this is true, it 
seems to follow that there should be intelligent 
preparation on the part of those to whom this 
increasingly important assignment is made. To 
ascertain the feeling on the part of school men 
throughout the country a careful study was 
made of the situation. 

One hundred sixty-one seeondary-school prin- 
cipals from forty-five states supplied data con- 
cerning the demand for teachers prepared to 
guide and direct extra-class activities. These 
principals are from schools employing from two 
to 167 teachers. The schools are located in 
communities ranging in population from 350 to 
1,233,561. 

our thousand nine hundred eighty-one teach- 
ers are employed in the schools reporting. Of 
these there are 1,613 in the East, 1,034 in the 
South, 1,608 in the Midwest, and 727 in the 
West. Three thousand seven hundred ninety- 
four or 76.2 per cent. of these teachers partici- 
pate in guiding and directing extra-class activi- 
ties. Seventy-three per cent. of the high-school 
teachers in the East, 85 per cent. in the South, 
‘1 per cent. in the Midwest and 76 per cent. in 


the West are guiding and directing these activi- 
tles, 


In answer to the question, “How many of the 
best one third of your teachers are actively asso- 
ciated with one or more extra-class activities ?”, 
113 of the 161 principals say, “All”; ten say 90 
'0 99 per cent.; eight, 80 to 90 per cent.; six, 
‘0 to 80 per cent.; eight, 60 to 69 per cent.; 


eleven, 50 to 59 per cent., and two report fewer 


than 50 per cent. Three do not answer the 
question. 

This high percentage indicates that those in 
charge of administering secondary-school pro- 
grams in the United States judge those teachers 
participating in guiding and directing extra- 
class activities to be the best of the secondary 
teachers. 

A study of the data shows that every princi- 
pal who answered said “Yes” to the question, 
“Should teacher-training institutions provide 
opportunity for prospective teachers to partici- 
pate in extra-class activities while in college?” 
In many instances comments are added to the 
effect: “I wish I had had the opportunity for 
such training”; “I will not employ a teacher who 
can not help in the extra-class activities pro- 
gram”; “I’m sending some of mine back for 
training.” It is unquestionably the desire of 
the secondary-school principals that opportunity 
be given students in teacher-training institutions 
for participating in extra-class activities. 

In answer to the question, “Should teacher- 
training institutions provide opportunity for 
prospective teachers to study (take courses in) 
extra-class activities while in college?’, 154 or 
97 per cent. of the high-school principals an- 
swering say “Yes.” Only four say “No.” 
Seven do not answer. Suggestions came to the 
effect that these activities “must be studied as 
a whole,” “be integrated,” “be studied as an 
organized unit,” in order satisfactorily to under- 
stand the philosophy and the usefulness of such 
a program. A suggestion comes from the Mid- 
west that all secondary teachers should be re- 
quired to take a course in extra-class activities, 
but the course should be built around the home- 
room program with all other activities treated in 
relation to it. 

From this response the conclusive statement 
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can be made that it is the desire of the secondary 
school principals that their teachers have the 
opportunity of studying extra-class activities in 
courses designed, outlined and conducted with 
extra-class activities as the central theme. 
Answering the question, “Should teacher- 
training institutions provide opportunity for 
prospective teachers to practice in guiding and 
directing extra-class activities while in college?”, 
140 or 94 per cent. of the principals answering 
the question recommend that opportunity be 
given for practice in guiding and directing 
extra-class activities as a part of the regular 
Six of these 
qualify the recommendation by saying “Yes, if 
Eight answer in the negative. Thir- 
teen do not The strongly affirmative 
response to this question indicates that the ad- 
ministrative officers of the high schools of the 
country believe that prospective high-school 


preparation of secondary teachers. 


possible.” 


answer. 


teachers should have practice in guiding and 
directing extra-class activities while in college. 


THE DEMAND FOR SPECIAL PREPARATION OF 
SECONDARY TEACHERS FOR GUIDING AND 
DIRECTING CERTAIN EXTRA-CLASS 
ACTIVITIES 

The preceding data in relation to the study of 
the extra-class activities are general in nature. 
The results of a study of the demand for prep- 
aration in special fields of extra-class activities 
are shown in Table I. 

The study includes nine types of activities: 
(1) Assemblies, (2) student councils, (3) elubs, 
(4) forensics, (5) publications, (6) religious 
organizations, (7) socials, (8) musie and (9) 
class organizations. The desirability for prep- 
aration in each type was rated on a five-point 
scale by the secondary-school principals. A 
rating of (1) indicates “highly desirable,” (2) 
“desirable,” (3) “of no importance,” (4) “unde- 
sirable,” (5) Nine ‘“yes”-“no” 
answers and seven checked returns were elimi- 
nated from the results. Had the answers from 
these that were obvious in meaning been in- 
cluded the results would have been even more 


“harmful.” 


favorable towards special preparation in each of 
the nine categories. 

While variations among sections of the eoun- 
try and among activities are apparent, it is still 
evident that there is a definite demand for prep- 
aration for this special service. 
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TABLE I 
DESIRABILITY OF SPECIAL PREPARATION FoR Gop 
AND DIRECTING CERTAIN ExtTra-Crass ACTIViTIEg 
AS RATED BY 161 HIGH-ScHOOL PRINCIPAL : 
IN Forty-Five STATES IN 1934, 
(By GEOGRAPHIC AREAS.) 
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Provision MADE IN State TEACHERS COLLEGES 
FOR STUDENT PLACEMENT SERVICE 

An indication of demand for teachers pre 
pared to guide and direct extra-class activities 
is found in the experience of placement bureaus 
in teachers colleges. 

Answering the question, “Do you maintain 
placement service ?”, seventy-three state teachers 
colleges (70 per cent. of the state teachers 0! 
leges in the East, 72 per cent. of those in tl 
South, 76 per cent. of those in the Midwest an 
69 per cent. of those in the West) say “Yes, 
two say “No,” and one reports no organizatio! 
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. indicates that attention is given to “assisting 
ts and employers to get together whenever 


question, “If so, do you keep a record 
¢ she extra-class activities of those enrolled?”, 
four or 73 per cent. of those answering say 


To the 


ffty- 
fits 


“Yes,” and seven others say “Partially.” Thir- 
keep no records of students’ activities out- 


teen 
side the classroom. 

Answering, “What are the two chief reasons 
for keeping the record ?”’, 87 per cent. say “For 
ie use of prospective employers,” 30 per cent. 
‘ndicate it is necessary in order that a “complete 
olieze record” be kept. Other reasons given 
are “To assist in intelligent student guidance,” 
“To get a picture of the students’ interests,” “To 
eycourage student participation in extra-cur- 
ricular activities,” “To assist in proper evalua- 

n of students’ ability,” “For future reference,” 
“To show versatility,” “To encourage better 
preparation for teaching,” “To show student 
popularity,” “To influence a student’s curricu- 
un,” ete. While a few give only one reason, 
a variety of reasons are assigned for keeping 
records. With the exception of the “popu- 
arity” reason all seem to be couched in a well- 
conceived idea of how properly to use this infor- 
mation, 

It is rather signifieant that from the one hun- 
lred state teachers colleges studied only sixty- 
one indicate that records are kept, regardless of 
reasons assigned. To be effective in giving 
service to employers as well as for the other 
assigned reasons, the other thirty-nine state 
teachers colleges should become aware of the 
portance of records of student participation 
n extra-class activities. 

Seventy-five answer the question, “Do em- 

‘rs desire or demand to know the training 
tive secondary teachers have had in 
xtra-class activities?” Seventy-nine per cent. 
them say “Yes,” 5 per cent. “Often,” 15 per 
ent. “Sometimes,” and one, the president of a 
chool in the West, “No.” The desire of em- 
Poyers in this matter varies little in different 
The East with 80 per ecent.; the South 
with 72 per cent.; the Midwest with 74 per cent.; 
and the West with 69 per cent., or 74 per cent. 
all schools studied and 99 per cent. of those 
expressing an opinion, deelare that the employ- 
ers desire this information. 


sections, 
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To the question, “In your judgment, prepara- 
tion in the field of extra-class activities hinders, 
has no effect, helps one, in securing a position?”, 
all but one of the seventy-six administrative 
officials answering say it helps. One in the 
South says it hinders. The response from those 
answering is practically the same in all sections. 

Those in charge of administering the program 
of preparation for prospective 
teachers are aware of the help preparation in 
the field of extra-class activities has become in 
placing teachers in teaching positions. It is 
true that any other useful training is also desir- 
able. But employers seek the information con- 
cerning preparation in guiding and directing 
extra-class activities. 


high-school 


RECOGNITION BY TEACHERS AGENCIES OF THE 
NEED FOR PREPARATION OF HIGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS FOR GUIDING AND DiREct- 

ING Extra-CLAss ACTIVITIES 


A study of the enrolment material of thirty- 
five teachers agencies throughout the United 
States (fifteen in the East, three in the South, 
twelve in the Midwest and five in the West) 
shows to what extent those who specialize on 
teachers placement on a commercial basis recog- 
nize the part a knowledge of extra-class activi- 
ties may have in locating teachers in secondary 
schools. 

The classification of extra-class activities em- 
ployed in the other investigations was also used 
in Table II. 

Every agency asks questions about some kind 
of ability in activities. These 
agencies are sensitive to the demands of their 
clientele. The majority of them go carefully 
into all phases of the field. The three located 
in the South are more consistent in asking about 
They use 
activities” 


extra-class 


all phases of extra-class activities. 
the expression “extra-curricular 
freely. This also happens in one half of the 
Midwestern group. More than ninety per cent. 
of those, whose business it is to place teachers, 
demand to know what their teachers ean do in 
extra-class activities in the field of forensies and 
of music. Questions as to the candidate’s abil- 
ity to sing or to play are not counted. Only 
questions referring to ability, training or expe- 
rience in guiding and directing extra-class activi- 
ties are included. 
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TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF THIRTY-FIVE TEACHERS AGENCIES 
(HOLDING MEMBERSHIP IN THE NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGENCIES ASSOCIATION) REQUESTING INFORMA- 
TION CONCERNING CERTAIN TYPES OF EXTRA- 
CLASS ACTIVITIES OF PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 
ENROLLING FOR PLACEMENT IN 1934 
(BY GEOGRAPHIC AREAS) 
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Type of activities about which 
information was sought 
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East 15 7 6 18 FY 98 87 138 18 BS 27 

South 3 67 67 100 67 67 100 67 67 100 67 

Midwest 12 50 83 50 42 92 100 50 50 100 67 

West .. 5 20 100 20 20 100 80 20 20 100 40 

Totals .35 26 91 91 31 31 97 46 


29 74 34 





Queries concerning ability to take the lead in 
athletics are made by thirty-four of the thirty- 
five commercial organizations. 

Table II shows that about one third of the 
teachers agencies ask about a teacher’s ability to 
participate in programs of school control, social 
events and religious organizations as well as in- 
quire into the teacher’s experience with honorary 
organizations. Three fourths of them are inter- 
ested to know what to expect of applicants in 
the way of guiding and directing departmental 
clubs. The inquiries in the elub-category are 
definite and to the point. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Approximately three fourths (76 per 
cent.) of the high-school teachers of the nation 
participate in guiding and directing extra-class 
activities in high school. 

(2) Those high-school teachers guiding and 
directing extra-class activities are rated among 
the best one third of all high-school teachers. 

(3) Teacher-training institutions should pro- 
vide opportunity for prospective teachers to 
participate in extra-class activities while in col- 
lege. 

(4) Teacher-training institutions should pro- 
vide opportunity for prospective teachers to 
study (take courses in) extra-class activities 
while in college. 

(5) Teacher-training institutions should pro- 
vide opportunity for prospective teachers to 
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practice in guiding and direeting extra-class 
activities while in college. 
6) Four out of every five high- 3 
Poor want teachers to isis vena 
: Dg in 
conducting assembly programs. 

(7) Seventeen out of every twenty high. 
school prineipals want teachers to have special 
preparation for guiding and directing student 
councils. 

(8) Approximately four out of every five 
high-school principals consider special prepara. 
tion for guiding and directing clubs desirable, 

(9) Nine out of every ten high-school prin- 
cipals believe high-school teachers should haye 
special preparation for guiding and direeting 
extra-class forensic activities. 

(10) Approximately nine out of every ten 
high-school principals recommend that high- 
school teachers have special preparation for 
guiding and directing student publications, 

(11) Three fourths of the high-school pringi- 
pals consider special preparation for guiding 
and directing religious activities desirable for 
high-school teachers. 

(1) Sixty-eight per cent. of the high-school 
principals recommend that high-school teachers 
have special preparation for guiding and direet- 
ing social activities. 

(13) Nine out of every ten high-school prin- 
cipals consider special preparation for guiding 
and directing extra-class music activities impor- 
tant for high-school teachers. 

(14) Seven out of every eleven high-school 
principals approve special training for guiding 
and directing class organizations as desirable 
preparation for high-school teachers. 

(15) High-school principals desire teachers 
prepared to guide and direct extra-class activi- 
ties in high school. 

(16) Teachers agencies gather information 
concerning the ability of applicants to guide and 
direct extra-class activities in high school. Itis 
considered, therefore, a desirable preparation 
for obtaining a position. 

(17) Only sixty-one state teachers colleges 
report that their placement bureaus keep extra 
class activities records of prospective teachers. 

(18) Preparation for guiding and directing 
extra-class activities helps in placement of 


teachers. 
Eugene S. Bries 


PRESIDENT, CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 


